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This small volume contains some of 
my essays and addresses on different as- 
pects of education written or delivered in 
the course of the last ten years. Some of 
these essays and addresses may still have 
some interest for the readers of to-day ; 
and it is in this hope that the volume is 
now being published. I thank the Unesco 
authorities for permission to reprint in this 
volume my essay on the Educators 
Reading, the Oxford University Press for 
the article on Teacher Education, the 
Siksha for the Teachers Role in Guidance 
and Counselling, and the Education 
Quarterly for the Medium of Instructions. 
I am also thankful to my friend and 
publisher Sri Prahlad Kumar Pramanik 
for publishing the volume in its present 


form. 


A. N. Basu 
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THE MULTIPURPOSE SCHOOL 


IN connection with their proposal for the reorganisa- 
tion of secondary education in the country, the 
Secondary Education Commission spoke of a mult. 
purpose school and elaborated tl 


у education in the different States of the Union 
have been known as high schools. In Delhi there are 
both high sehools and higher secondary schools, the 
latter providing an additional year of schooling. On 
passing the examination at the end of the higher 
secondary stage one may go to the University of 
Delhi which provides for a three-year first degree 
course. In the rest of the country the first degree 
course extends generally over four years and it is sub- 
divided into two stages of two years each, the first 
stage ending with the Intermediate examination and 
the second stage ending with the examination for 


graduation. Together with the primary and middle 


over ten or eleven years ending with an examination 
which was at one time called the matriculation exami- 
nation, but which is now called the school-leaving 
certificate examination or by a similar name. In the 
old days the matriculation examinations were held by 
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THE MULTIPURPOSE SCHOOL 


IN connection with their proposal for the reorganisa- 
tion of secondary education in the country, the 
Secondary Education Commission spoke of a multi- 
purpose school and elaborated the idea of such a school 
in their report. The Commission suggested that in 
future such multipurpose schools should gradually 
replace the existing pattern of high schools all over the 
country. Except in Delhi the schools which provide 
secondary education in the different States of the Union 
have been known as high schools. In Delhi there are 
both high schools and higher secondary schools, the 
latter providing an additional year of schooling. On 
passing the examination at the end of the higher 
secondary stage one may go to the University of 
Delhi which provides for a three-year first degree 
course. In the rest of the country the first degree 
course extends generally over four years and it is sub- 
divided into two stages of two years each, the first 
stage ending with the Intermediate examination and 
the second stage ending with the examination for 
graduation. Together with the primary and middle 
schools the high schools provide schooling extending 
over ten or eleven years ending with an examination 
which was at one time called the matriculation exami- 
nation, but which is now called the school-leaving 
certificate examination or by a similar name. In the 
old days the matriculation examinations were held by 
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the universities and the examination served as the 
entrance examination to the university and for 
admission into the Intermediate class. But for some 
years now the examinations have been conducted by 
statutory Boards of Secondary (in Delhi, Higher 
Secondary) Education, their certificates being recog- 
nised under certain conditions for entrance to the 
universities. (A few universities even now hold their 
own admission examination.) 

The bad effects of this kind of organisation of 
school education which tagged on the schools to the 
universities are only too well-known. Some of these have 
been vividly described in the report of the Commission 
(vide Chapter III). It resulted in the creation of a 
system in which all pupils had to follow more or less 
similar courses which led to the university. It has been 
estimated that about thirty per cent of the pupils who 
finish their high school education, go to the university 
for higher education. Even this seems to be an over- 
estimate. On this point Dr. J. C. Ghosh of the Plan- 
ning Commission in his Foundation Day Address at the 
Central Institute of Education, observed as follows : 
"It is estimated that our secondary schools during the 
current year will produce about 5 lakhs of matriculates 
out of 10 lakhs who would appear for the School Final 
Examination. Out of these about 8 lakhs are likely to 
go for college education and about 1:5 lakhs of them 
would come out from the inter-arts and inter-science 
examinations. It could be estimated that about 30 to 40 
thousand students would be available for post-inter- 
Science education." Really speaking, university educa- 
tion begins in our country after the Intermediate stage 
and naturally thirty per cent of high school finishers 
going in for university education can be regarded only 
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as an over-estimate. By far the large majority of them 
enter into life’s business. The Commission, therefore, 
rightly recommended that the secondary stage should 
be regarded as a complete stage by itself. Viewing the 
problem of the secondary stage of education in this 
light the Commission recommended the establishment 
of multipurpose schools which would obviate many of 
the difficulties which we are experiencing today. 


Main Features 


The main feature of a multipurpose school is that 
it will provide for a variety of courses suited to the 
needs, abilities and aptitudes of the pupils at this 
period of their life and at this stage of their 
development. 

In suggesting the multipurpose school idea the 
Commission first speaks of the need for a diversifica- 
tion of courses at the secondary stage. It says: “In 
view of the fact that education up to the age of 14 has 
been made free and compulsory under the Constitu- 
tion, students with a very wide variety of talents will 
be seeking education in future. This postulates that 
our secondary schools should no longer be “singletrack” 
institutions but should offer a diversity of educational 
programmes calculated to meet varying aptitudes, 
interests and talents which come into prominence 
towards the end of the period of compulsory education. 
They should provide: more comprehensive courses 
which will include both general and vocational sub- 
jects, and pupils should have an opportunity to choose 
from them according to their needs. It is necessary to 
point out clearly that this diversification of courses and 
the introduction of many practical subjects at the 
secondary stage does not mean that something called 
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"general" or "cultural" education is to be provided for 
one group of students, while others are to be given a 
narrow "practical" or “vocational” or “technical” educa- 
tion. The whole modern approach to this question is 
based on the insight that the intellectual and cultural 
development of different individuals takes place best 
through a variety of media, that the book or the study 
of traditional academic subjects is not the only door 
to the education of the personality and that, in the case 
of many—perhaps a majority—of the children, prac- 
tical work intelligently organised, can unlock their 
latent energies much more successfully than the tradi- 
tional subjects which address themselves only to the 
mind, or worse still, the memory. If this principle is 
clearly understood by educationists, they will see to it 
that these various courses are accorded parity of esteem 
and students are helped to select them with due regard 
to their natural interests and talents. In view of the 
fact that they have all to be trained in certain basic 
ideas, attitudes and appreciations, which are essential 
for playing the role of intelligent citizens in a demo- 
cracy, there should be a certain common core of subjects 
of general value and utility which all students may 
study. But the wise teacher should realise that the 
other special practical subjects can also contribute, 
provided they are rightly taught, to the all-round edu- 
cation of the students, making them productive, co- 
operative, well-balanced and useful members of 


society.” (Page 36 of the Report of the Secondary 
Education Commission.) 


In support of their point of view the Commission 
further says: “A multipurpose school seeks to provide 
varied types of courses for students with diverse aims, 
interests and abilities, It endeavours to provide for 
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each individual pupil suitable opportunity to use and 
develop his natural aptitude and inclinations in the 
special course of studies chosen by him. The main 
advantages claimed for it are :— 

1. It removes all invidious distinctions between 
students preparing for different courses of studies, 
breaking down the sense of inferiority that is associated 
with vocational subjects and makes it possible to plan 
the educational system on a truly democratic basis. 

2. It provides a greater variety of educational 
media and thereby facilitates proper educational 
guidance in the choice of studies. 

8. It helps to solve the problems of the wrongly 
classified pupil because transfer within the same school 
is easier to arrange than transfer from one school to 
another. | 

While we advocate the starting of a certain number 
of multipurpose schools it is not our intention to suggest 
that all should be of the same type.” (op. cit. p. 37). 

The above two extracts clearly bring out the aims, 
objects and functions of the proposed multipurpose 
schools. 

In the reorganised educational pattern, the multi- 
purpose school will begin at about the age of 14. By 
that age the pupils will have passed the period of child- 
hood and entered into the period of adolescence. The 
Report has mentioned the general psychological con- 
siderations which point out the need for diversification 
of courses in these early years of adolescence when 
interests, abilities and aptitudes have crystallised more 
or less and have taken definite shape. 

Adolescence which begins with puberty spreads 
over a fairly long period and some psychologists have 
divided this period into two sub-periods, early adole- 
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scence and late adolescence. There are, of course, wide 
individual differenes in the matter of growth—differ- 
ences depending on many factors such as sex and 
domicile. Bearing this over-riding consideration in 
mind we may say that childhood is the period of explo- 
ration ; during this period the child is exploring in the 
field of his interests, abilities and aptitudes and some 
of these are gradually taking shape. In some direc- 
tions well-defined characteristics may already have 
made their appearance but, on the whole, and consider- 
ing all the different aspects, childhood is essentially the 
formative period. It is only at the end of that period 
and in the following stage of development, i.e., early 
adolescence, that the interests of most children take а 
definite shape, his abilities attain gradual maturity and 
his aptitudes show clearer definition, With regard to 
intellectual abilities Burt has clearly stated that at a 
higher age there is clearly a need for specialisation in 
view of the clear definition of specific abilities. As Burt 
observes, at eleven plus differences in innate general 
intelligence can be estimated but special aptitudes 
especially those of a practical nature cannot, except in 
a small proportion of cases, be so estimated. 

At one time it was believed that at about the age 
of eleven these characteristics become so well-defined 
as to make it possible for us to state with a good deal 
of precision to what particular type of school a child 
should go after completing primary education. This 
was the basis of the well-known reorganization of 
school in England following the recommendation of the 
Report of the Hadow Committee. The Hadow scheme 
was given a final shape in the Spens Report which 
created the grammar schools after the famous public 
schools of England with a predominantly theoretical 
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curriculum. It was based on the assumption that 
children by this age sort themselves out into three well- 
defined categories, a large majority of the children 
going to ‘modern schools’, the remaining 25 per cent 
dividing themselves between the grammar schools and 
the technical high schools, the grammar schools being 
regarded as the apex of the system. But even while 
making the above recommendation for a clear cut at 
11 plus, the Hadow Report spoke of the possibilities of 
a transfer at about 18, indicating thereby that they were 
not quite sure of their ground. Later experience and 
researches indicated the unsoundness of the psycho- 
logical considerations which had let to the diversifica- 
tion at that early age. In fact, it has now been realised 
that if a cut is іо be made at 11 it should be made 
nearer the age of 18 rather than earlier. Incidentally, 
it is interesting to note that in the Scottish report of the 
reorganisation of secondary education there was no 
provision for a cut at 11 plus as recommended for 
England, but at 12 plus, i.e., a year later. 

The reorganisation of the school system as recom- 
mended in 1944 by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education in India (commonly known as the Sargent 
Committee) followed the English pattern. In our new 
scheme of reorganisation such transfer will come at the 
end of the senior basic school or the middle school (in 
some States this middle period is called the junior high 
school or the lower secondary stage) somewhere about 
the age of 14. Puberty which marks the beginning of 
the period of adolescence generally comes, in this 
country, somewhere between the ages of 11 and 13.' 


1 This statement is made on the basis of general observations. 
As has already been stated, there are such wide individual diffe- 
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It is admittedly a period of “stress and strain.” It is the 
period in the developmental span when rapid physical 
and psychological changes are taking place marking 
the transition from a childish body, a childish outlook 
on life and childish forms of behaviour to a mature 
body with gradual changes in attitudes and in be- 
haviour. In our scheme, unlike the English or Scottish 
Scheme, the child is not subjected to the additional 
strain of having to adjust himself to a new situation in 
a new school. So, rightly the Indian scheme suggests 
the transfer to a multipurpose school at a later age by 
which time the child will have, to some extent at last, 
settled down and will be at peace with his educational 
environment. 

The period between the onset of puberty and the 
age at which the child will have to go to a multipurpose 
School will find the child trying to give shape to his 
interests and aptitudes so that by the time the child 
goes to such a school he would know as definitely as 
is possible in the circumstances about his own inclina- 


tions and the line he would like to follow for further 
development, 


Varied Courses 


It is obvious then that the community must 
especially provide various types of courses and acti- 


equally 
essential that our children should have a varied and 


rich curriculum with courses of study interesting and 
challenging enough to suit the needs of individual 
children. If, instead of doing this, we were to continue 


‘rences in the matter of the onset of puberty that it is impossible 
to give a definite age for it without research, 
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as of old to develop the single track system trying to 
enrich it here and there by adding new courses, we 
should continue the huge wastage of human resources 
which is so glaring a feature of our secondary system 
of education. Under the present system all pupils have 
to follow the same academic course whether they have 
the aptitude for it or not. The Commission rightly 
observes that “the study of the traditional academic 
subjects is not the only door to the education of the 
personality.” Failure to realise this and insistence on 
the narrowly academic curriculum has resulted in a 
tremendous wastage of energy. The percentage of 
failure in the different school-leaving certificate exami- 
nations in the country ranges from 40 to 60 every year. 
(Incidentally, we may note that in Soviet Russia such 
failure is very, very small indeed). Every year so many 
thousands of young children are being branded as 
failures and we do not seem to realise that such 
artificial branding at that early age (the examination 1s 
generally taken about the age of 15 or 16) casts a gloom 
over the rest of their lives for so many thousands of 
our young men and women. No wonder that these so- 
called failed pupils feel frustrated and consider them- 
selves good for nothing. This is indeed a very serious 
matter which should agitate the minds of all thinking 
men and women of India. Some of these ‘failed’ young 
people later make good in life showing thereby not 
their own failure in early life but a failure of the 
present state of affairs. Is the failure to be attributed 
to the young people? Are they innately incapable of 
taking advantage of the system of education that we 
provide for them or is it not a failure on the part of our 
teachers (who are unfortunately a part of the system) 
to teach them properly through appropriate means ? 
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After spending ten or eleven precious years of his life 
in school, a child fails to make good in the final exami- 
nation. Is it the failure of the child or of the system ? 
If it is the system of examination then we should scrap 
it and change it. If it is the fault of the system of 
education we should not hesitate to change the system. 
To be fair, it cannot certainly be the fault of the child 
or of his teachers who have worked for ten or more 
laborious years at it. Is it not the duty of the schools 
and school-masters to discover at the appropriate time 
the talents and aptitudes of their pupils and to guide 
them along those lines? The multipurpose school 
attempts to provide a varied curriculum to suit the 
widely varying talents and aptitudes of the young 


pupils and to guide the pupils each according to his 
individual line of development. 


No New Concept 


The name ‘multipurpose’ is indeed new, but is the 
concept also new ? If we examine the development of 
the secondary curriculum, we will notice that at one 
stage, many years ago, the humanities provided the 
staple for the curriculum. Later, with the progress of 
industrialism and scientific discoveries science was also 
added to the curriculum, In this country at the time 
of its introduction into the secondary curriculum 
science comprised mainly of the natural sciences, 
namely, physics and chemistry, Biological sciences 
came to be added at a much later date. Even now in 
many parts of the country, the biological sciences have 
not received the same amount of recognition as physics 
and chemistry have, At one stage in the development 
of the Secondary curriculum nothing of the fine arts 
was included. Later we had drawing as a subject of 
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the curriculum. What are known today by the term 
‘home sciences, at the turn of the present century 
were regarded as adornments to the curriculum for 
girls only and were included under the extra-curricular 
activities. Commercial subjects were included on any 
wide scale only after the first world war. Technical 
subjects were taught in a separate type of schools. 
Even some of the crafts which are taught mostly as 
extra-curricular activities are to receive the full status 
of subjects. Equal in importance with other subjects 
under the humanities are the sciences. We are yet to 
realise and recognise fully the importance of a craft as 
an educational medium, quite as important as any 
other subject normally included in the curriculum. 
Music till recently was regarded as an adornment and 
denied its value and importance as an educational 
medium. The emphasis here is on the importance of a 
subject as an educational medium and not as an 
accomplishment to or adornment of the individual’s 
qualities. 

It would be seen from the above that with the 
expansion of the bounds of knowledge, newer and 
newer subjects have been included in the secondary 
curriculum from time to time. At one stage, some of 
these subjects were attempted to be introduced as com- 
pulsory subjects, that is, it was desired that all students 
should study this or that particular subject. At a later 
stage when the number of such subjects became rather 
large, parallel groups were introduced just as we have 
today, markedly in the intermediate stage and less 
markedly in the higher secondary stagg For example, 
today one can pass the school-leaving certificate 
examination either with arts subjects or with science 
subjects. No one questions the importance of such 
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parallel courses. There is also a tacit acceptance of the 
fact of differing intellectual abilities and interests 
among children. Considering the matter from - this 
point of view, one could almost say that most of our 
high schools today offer dual courses and serve the 
needs of two types of children, but could our children 
be divided only into two categories ? Are their differ- 
ing interests and abilities served fully by the provision 
that we have to-day, namely, two parallel courses ? 
Can we confine our courses to. two groups of subjects 
only ? 

In the multipurpose idea Which recognises the 
wide variation among children in the matter of 
interests and abilities, there is a suggestion for a 
number of parallel courses, This is, as we have already 
seen, in accordance with the latest research in the field 
of human development. The multipurpose idea also 
recognises that all courses are equally educative—be 
they humanistic, Scientific, technical or commercial or 
any other. The multipurpose idea does not accept the 
old theory of formal discipline which held that the 
"mental facultieg develop 
matter which is used 


The multipurpose idea S 
parallel courses, The Seconda 
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uggests a number of 
ty Education Commis- 


sion Report suggested the following alternative 
courses : (a) Humanities, (b) Sciences, (c) Technical, 
(d) Commercial, (e) Agricultural (f) Fine Arts, 
(g) Home Science and it has given some details about 
them.’ But the list that has been given in the report 
of the Secondary Education Commission is only sug- 
gestive and certainly not exhaustive. The educationists 

£ India will have to expand that list and provide for 
other courses, equally educative in their value, which 
would be included in the secondary curriculum. It has 
been rightly suggested that a survey of the community 
needs in different areas in the country should be made 
and on the basis of that the curriculum and the syllabus 
prepared. 

That brings to the front the idea that all the 
courses are equally educative—a point which I have 
already touched upon. In the world of today we can- 
not hold that the scientific, commercial or technical 
courses would be regarded, even by implication, as not 
quite enjoying the same prestige as other more 
accepted courses in the humanities or the technical 
sciences. One feature of the existing system has been 
that certain subjects have a kind of prestige in the eyes 
of the teachers and the students. In the multipurpose 


2The All-India Council for Secondary Education have 
recently published a draft syllabus for the different courses in 
the multipurpose scheme. It is necessary to mention here that the 
Ministry of Education, on the advice of the Council, has suggested 
a modification in the number of languages to be studied at the 
higher secondary stage, requiring practically that three languages 
(instead of two, as suggested by the Commission) should be 
studied in this stage. Of these three languages one would be the 
mother tongue, the other Hindi if it is not the mother tongue of 
the child, and the third would generally be expected to be English. 
Please see the draft syllabus for full details. 
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scheme it cannot be so. Under it all subjects will enjoy 
the same prestige and value both for the teachers and 
the pupils. At one time when the technical subjects 
came to be first included, these subjects did not enjoy 
the same prestige as other courses; those who took 
these courses were regarded as being intellectually 
somewhat inferior to those who took the other two 
accepted courses. The same attitude was developed 
towards crafts and practical and vocational courses in 
general when they were first introduced and when 
some years ago some universities tried to introduce 
some of these courses in the matriculation curriculum 
they failed to attract pupils, and these courses never 
became popular. The main reason for the failure was 
that these courses never attained the dignity and 
prestige of the other generally accepted academic and 
theoretical courses. And yet all knew that they were 
introduced to correct the unbalanced emphasis on the 
more theoretical courses and hence none could 
question their importance ; but in spite of all this they 


were denied the stature and importance given to the 
usual courses. 


Casteism In Education 


This attitude towards technical and practical 
courses in the past led to what may be called casteism 
in the field of secondary education. We have to be 
very careful to guard against that possibility in the 
future. We have to believe (and there is nothing to 
show that that belief is not well-warranted) that a course 
in agriculture or fine arts does give as much true 
education as the courses in humanities or the sciences. 
Specially in a country like India, where all kinds of 
casteism exist and have a tendency to appear on the 
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surface, we have to safeguard against any such possi- 
bility. For building up this great democratic State of 
ours, we need not only artists, philosophers and scien- 
tists, but also technicians of all types who would enjoy 
the same social prestige as others. This, then, is the 
one very important justification in support of the multi- 
purpose idea; and, as I have already stated, this idea 
is not at all new; it has been the accepted principle 
for framing the curriculum in the secondary stage now 
for more than a century. 

In the multipurpose school, besides the diversi- 
fied courses a craft will be compulsory. This is merely 
the extension of the idea inherent in the basic scheme 
of education into the field of secondary education. But 
the craft is introduced not merely for the purpose of 
giving a practical tum to the courses nor even for its 
vocational value. Its main objective is to utilise the 
educative value of these practical courses. What 
Gandhiji said about crafts in the Basic scheme of 
education is equally applicable at this stage. Gandhiji 
maintained that the development of mind should come 
through manual training, that crafts could be used 
“for developing of the intellect of the pupils.” Over 
and over again he emphasised that “not vocation-cum- 
literary training but literary training through voca- 
tional training was the thing.” 

A craft is important as a form of creative activity 
—an outlet for the creative urges that exist in every 
human mind. It is certainly a wrong view that certain 
children are theoretically minded and do not need such 
an outlet. In the past this has been due toa faulty 
method of education which lauded the theoretical 
course to such an extent as to belittle, by implication if 
not openly, all forms of manual activities, creative or 
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otherwise. We have to realise that the education of the 
hand and the voice contribute as much to the develop- 
ment of the intellect as any other intellectual activity. 

There is yet another justification for introducing the 
crafts as a compulsory form of activity in the secondary 
stage. More than any other subject in the curriculum it 
teaches dignity of labour to the youth of the nation. 
One who himself works with his hands cannot but 
realise the importance of the so-called manual worker 
in society. A democracy cannot flourish if it is sharply 
divided into so-called manual workers and intellectual 
workers ; and a nation so divided indeed stands divided. 
Tî is necessary to use crafts in the basic stage as an 
educative medium ; it is equally necessary to have them 
in the secondary stage. 

As I have already said, the diversification of courses 
at the secondary stage is no new idea in this country. 
I may mention in this connection one scheme which was 
introduced in some States of India some years ago. In 
1948, in the Madras Scheme of curriculum reconstruc- 
tion at the secondary stage, we hear that besides the 
humanities and scientific courses, an attempt was made 
to introduce a technological course, a secretarial course, 
a course.in home science, a course in agriculture and a 
course in aesthetic subjects. In Uttar Pradesh, too, some 
years ago, the diversification of courses in the secondary 
stage was attempted to be achieved through the provi- 
sion of four parallel courses—literary, Scientific, con- 
structive and aesthetic, Such attempts were also made 


in Madhya Pradesh, in Delhi, in Bihar and some other 
places. 
A. Scottish Parallel 


Perhaps it may be of interest to us to read the 
following extract from the Scottish report on secondary 
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schools which recommended the setting up of ‘omnibus’ 
schools on the same lines as the multipurpose schools. 
The Scottish report mentions a number of reasons in 
support of the ‘omnibus’ idea and what is true with 
regard to their omnibus idea is true mutatis mutandis 
for the multipurpose idea. 

“Briefly the case for the omnibus school is that this 
is the natural way for a democracy to order the post- 
primary schooling of a given area ; that it escapes many 
of the disadvantages attaching to other forms of organi- 

_ sation ; that it mitigates, though it does not wholly solve, 
the vexatious problem of selecting and grading; and 
that better than any other plan, it promotes the success 
of the school as a community. 

The claim that the omnibus school is natural is 
difficult to counter, unless we are prepared to make 
light of all else a school may be and do treat it as little 
more than a place of instruction, and agree that the 
instruction will be effective just in the measure that the 
pupils are homogeneous in type and ability. But even 
so, the argument is insecure, for it ignores the extent 
to which the most progressive schools are rebelling 
against the dominance of class teaching and seeking 
new methods and techniques by which justice may be 
done to that diversity of creatures which is at once the ` 
charm and challenge of the omnibus school. 

The omnibus school has the great advantage of not 
rousing bitter feeling over transfer and selection for 
secondary education. The discussion in regard to a 
child is not published by his having to go to one school 
rather than another ; and while his allocation to a parti- 
cular course may disappoint himself or his parents, it 
does not cause the resentment that attends a policy of 
segregation into different schools. For what counts most 
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with the parent is not that the children are in different 
courses but that they are in the same school, sharing its 
advantages and amenities, with their schooling 
entrusted to the same headmaster and staff. 

Moreover, the problem of transfer and selection 
though still difficult, takes on a different complexion. 
As all the children are passing under one roof, decisions 
in marginal cases have a provisional quality and escape 
the depressing suggestion of finality that follows alloca- 
tion to separate schools. Then, too, as the passage of 
time reveals, where judgement has been faulty and 


adjustment is necessary, transfer has the relative simpli- , 


city of a purely domestic change. It is not complicated 
either by the child’s natural reluctance to sever ties ог 
by the possibility of conflicting views between schools ; 
and, in so far as a successful change of course depends 
on a little extra help and encouragement at the right 
time, these are more likely to be forthcoming in the 
school that already knows the child and has a warm 
interest in him. 

No form of organisation will in itself ensure fruitful 
human relationship, but in the omnibus school all the 
raw materials of community life are there for ап 
enlightened staff to work up into something fine and 
socially valuable. It has the variety of types and curri- 
cular activities that the functional school must forego ; 
it has the age range and the share of high intelligence 
for lack of which in its life the short course school so 
often languishes, Its games are corporate activities cut 
across curricular divisions, bringing together in a com- 
mon interest boys unlike in type and talent and these 
new Sroupings mean an enrichment of experience for 
all the discovery by each of his strength and weakness 
in relation to the rest. Without glossing over differences 
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in natural endowment, we must aim at a school so richly 
varied in personnel, equipment and range of activities 
that it will escape the priggish exalting of the purely 
intellectual or clerkly gifts which has so falsified our 
values and impaired our social health. It is a poor 
education that does not draw human beings into partici- 
pation in many things they do rather badly, a thin and 
partial conception of leadership in which the same folds 
are not sometimes leaders and sometimes led.” 

As I have already said, what is called by the term 
‘omnibus’ here is indeed very much similar to what we 
mean by the term ‘multipurpose.’ Even in England now 
they are thinking in terms of comprehensive schools. 
There is, however, a slight difference between the com- 
prehensive idea and the multipurpose idea. In the 
multipurpose idea it is postulated that the educational. 
atmosphere would be the same for every child, that it 
will be under a unified control and administration and 
that children will take up courses for which they are 
fitted in accordance with their own inclinations, 
interests, aptitudes and abilities. The comprehensive 
idea suggests that the three types of schools set up by the 
English Education Act of 1944, namely, the grammar, 
the technical and the secondary modern will be situated 
in the same campus providing for a certain degree of 
inter-change. But it does not go as far as the multi- 
purpose school. 


The American Pattern 


In a way the American high school is a multipur- 
pose school we are envisaging for our country. There 
children come from junior high schools and the eight 
grade elementary school (a junior high school has nine 
grades or classes as we call them) and spend three or 
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four years to complete the high school course. In the 
U.S.A. there is nothing like the English tripartite system 
of schooling at this stage. The high schools are common 
for all, for all children with different interests and 
aptitudes who yet share the same educational atmos- 
phere in the same school. The Americans have solved 
the problem of diversified aptitudes and interests by 
providing what аге known as electives or elective sub- 
jects. Every student selects his own electives to suit his 
needs and requirements guided in his choice by a pro- 
perly qualified staff of guidance officers attached to 
every school. The subject of school guidance has been 
so well organised that there is practically no need to 
group the subjects under correlated groups as has been 
done for the multipurpose curriculum. But in the 
American school system examples are not lacking of 
faulty choice of electives though American educators 
are trying to check against it through the adoption of 
various means. In our country where such guidance 
service is absent the need for grouping does by no means 
do away with the need for educational guidance in our 
school system. Guidance is indeed a natural corollary, to 
the introduction of the multipurpose school. 


Primarily Educational 


It is necessary to correct here an impression that 
may have gained ground in the minds of some people 
that the multipurpose school is the means that is being 
adopted to further the cause of technical education 
which we should develop fully in keeping with our 
policy of gradual industrialisation. The multipurpose 
school is neither a vocational nor trade school nor does 
it try to, give education in technical subjects in pre- 
ference to other subjects. I have already said enough to 
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convince the reader that the main purpose of the multi- 
purpose school is to search for and select the medium 
of instruction most suited and appropriate to the needs 
of the individual child and it provides for all types of 
courses, technical and non-technical, humanistic and 
scientific, to achieve that purpose. The multipurpose 
school will of course include technical, practical and 
commercial courses but they will be primarily educa- 
tional. They would certainly be «concerned with voca- 
tional training only in so far as preparation for vocation 
is an integral part of an all-round and complete scheme 
of education which helps the individual to grow to his 
full stature. It would equally be an insurance against 
unemployment for those who would complete the 
course. And when we remember that not even thirty 
per cent of our children go in for higher education after 
the completion of the secondary stage we would realise 
the full implication of the multipurpose idea. 

But it is important to realise that while the multi- 
purpose school does not primarily function as a trade or 
technical or vocational school it teaches practical and 
vocational subjects to such an extent as to enable those 
who come out of these schools not to feel completely at 
sea in the matter of finding something to earn at least 
a part of their living. They will certainly be much better 
off than those who come out of our high schools, who, 
finding no proper avenue ‘of employment because they 
have had not practical training for any vocation even 
distantly, ultimately swell the ranks of what has been 
euphemistically called the educated unemployed 


persons. 
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s also necessary to correct another idea that the 
scheme would tend to too early speciali- 
der to counteract that icy the Com- 


mission developed what may be called, to use an 
American phrase, the idea of the ‘core curriculum.’ 
Whatever takes a diversified course would have to 
follow this core curriculum which consists of the lan- 
guages, social studies, general science including some 
amount of mathematics and а craft; and these he will 
continue to study for some time. The subjects included 
in the core curriculum will provide him with general 
education of fairly high order. Moreover, the special 
courses are primarily intended for their general educa- 
tive value and the subjects therein are chosen to suit 
the needs, interests and aptitudes of pupils. The 
humanities are well taken care of in the core curriculum 
intended for all who go in for the diversified courses. 
It would not therefore be correct to say that the diversi- 
fication of courses is intended for specialisation. 
Specialisation comes in only when one takes one or two 
courses and eschews all others. Naturally such speciali- 
sation prevents the individual from taking a broad view 


of human culture in all its multifarious shades and 
colours. 


A Complete Stage 


From what I have already said it would be clear 
that there are weighty reasons in favour of introducing 
the multipurpose scheme in the secondary stage. How- 
ever, there are some equally weighty considerations 
which are to be taken into account if the idea and the 
consequent reorganisation of secondary education are 
to succeed. The first and foremost is that it should not 
end by the mere introduction of a few more subjects in 
our secondary curriculum. Our entire outlook of 
secondary education must change. We must realise that 
the secondary stage must be regarded as a complete 
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stage by itself and not as an adjunct of or as preliminary 
to the higher stage. In the secondary stage we have to 
cater for the needs of children with a large variety of 
interests, abilities and aptitudes. These interests апа 
talents are to be properly differentiated and studied and 
appropriate courses provided. This cannot be done by 
the usual type of examinations that we have at present. 
Such study can only be based on cumulative records of 
individual pupils’ proclivities maintained over a number 
of years and the Secondary education Commission 
rightly emphasises the maintenance of such records. 
On the basis of these cumulative records which will 
indicate not only the attainments of our pupils but also 
their growing interests and developing attitudes and 
abilities proper guidance is to be given to children to 
select the appropriate courses suited to the needs and 
requirements of individual children. Obviously, there- 
fore, there is need for not only individualising instruc- 
tion to a very large extent but also of individualising 
guidance. The courses should be in conformity with the 
age, ability and aptitude of every individual .child. We 
could not leave it to chance or the caprices of individual 
whims and preferences if we are to safeguard against 
wastage of human energy and resources. Clearly, there- 
fore, there is absolute need for developing guidance 
services in the secondary stage. Naturally, therefore, 
the present system of examinations will have to be 
largely changed and modified. Further, the last two 
years before diversification begins will be exploratory 


3 Some time ago the present writer developed a form of school 
hich was published by the Ministry of Education. It 
aan теу ler form devised and it has been 


ised and a simp! i , 
recently published by the Central Institute of Education, Delhi 8 
(publication No. 14). 
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and the work done in this period should be regarded 
from the diagnostic point of view. 


Guidance Service 


Development of a guidance service in school would 
require the services of school counsellors“ who, besides 
being teachers, would take charge of that particular 
field of work. They should possess a knowledge of the 
psychology of school children and also receive special 
training in guidance work. There can be no guidance 
without a sympathetic and intelligent understanding of 
the problems of children whether such guidance is 
wanted for selecting appropriate courses or for selecting 
suitable vocations at the end of the secondary stage. It 
would not however do to have one student counsellor 
for a whole school, especially if it is a big one, for 
counselling is essentially individual. Unless the coun- 
sellor has to deal with a small number of pupils he 
would not be in a position to offer effective guidance. 
So, if need be, a school should have more than one 
counsellor. Tt is equally important that as many of the 
other teachers in the school should know something of 
guidance, which knowledge will be needed for an 
efficient discharge of their functions as homeroom 
advisers or class teachers. 


Examination 


Incidentally the method of examination at the end 
of the secondary stage also needs large modification. 


к 4 This term is certainly happier than the term ‘career masters’ 
which is sometimes used in this connection, : 


* Homeroom is an American term. Under this scheme every 
е 9r one group of pupils is assigned to one teacher who acts 
as the adviser of the pupils in one year or throughout their school 
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The Commission suggests that there should be one final 
examination at this stage but it need not at all be com- 
pulsory. This is indeed a very important point. “A 
school certificate based on school records testifying to 
the progress and attainments in different directions” 
should be regarded as equal to any certificate that may 
be obtained on the results of an external examination. 
There appear to be some doubts in the minds of some 
people about the validity of such school reports. But 
there is only one way of making them valid and useful 
and that is by relying on them and trusting the schools 
to maintain them properly (with, of course, proper 
guidance and help which should be readily available to 
them) ; thereby we shall not only raise the standard of 
work done in our secondary schools but also of the 
schools and school masters who work there. 

The Commission suggests that final examination 
will ordinarily deal with six subjects. Since its publica- ' 
tion we have added another language to the curriculum. 
Is it necessary that there should be a final examination 
in the mother tongue which will have been studied for 
eleven years ? Could not the school record take care 
of it as it should also take care of the craft ? This pro- 
posal, if accepted, would leave only English (generally 
speaking), Hindi (in non-Hindi speaking areas), and the 
three optional subjects for the final examination. It is 
quite possible to leave either English or Hindi (depend- 
ing on the future requirement of the pupil whether he 


arentis as far as the particular group 
d other thing. This is something 
have in some parts of the 
her has been discussed in 
n Commission (Vide 


career and who is in /oco p 
is concerned for guidance an 
like the class-teacher system as we 
country. The function of the class teach: 
the report of the Secondary Educatio 
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would go to the University or to a job) out of the final 
examination depending on the school record to indicate 
the level of attainment of the pupil in the particular 
language. The Commission of course says that passes 
in at least four subjects should have been obtained at 
the final public examination. We should indeed make 
every attempt to lessen the load at the final examination. 
In this connection we may well consider the possibility 
of having something like the American credit system 
which effectively does away with the need for testing 
everything about every subject in the final examination. 
Finally, the success of the new scheme will depend 
to a very great extent on the principals of our multipur- 
pose schools and how they work it out. The principals 
of multipurpose schools are not going to be merely 
administrators or even good teachers, but they would 
have to be persons who can guide others and work in 
co-operation with their staff inside the school and the 
wider public outside it. In the past public relations 
have been very much neglected by our school system ; 
yet, if the products of our secondary schools are not to 
throng into the universities but enter into different fields 
of life, the co-operation of the public will be absolutely 
necessary not only to support the schools but also for 
the proper placement of our students. Introduction of 
the multipurpose idea will thus bring in for principals 
of schools not merely additional responsibilities but 
responsibilities of an altogether different type. They will 
have to reorientate their views on secondary education 
and its functions. They should be men and women of 
vision, able to plan and execute a new type of education 
suited to the needs of a great democracy like ours. 
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SCHOOL RECORD 


THE evil effects of examinations on our system of 
education are well known. Examinations control the 
curriculum ; they influence the method of teaching and 
determine not only the attitude of our pupils but also of 
their teachers towards the whole subject of education. 
In fact, they dominate our entire education greatly to its 
detriment. 

If an examination at the end of the school year or 
school course is, to a large extent, to decide the future 
of the pupil, it is little wonder that both pupils and 
teachers set so much store by it. Indeed, they appear 
to concentrate their educational efforts wholly upon 
passing examinations. The position is somewhat worse 
in the case of external examinations. Here, those who 
conduct the test, do not even know the pupils who sit 
for it nor are they acquainted with work done during 
the period of study. 

In such an atmosphere ‘true education’ as we 
understand it, is bound to suffer, Extra-curricular and 
other activities pursuit of individual interests and deve- 
lopment of individual aptitudes that enrich an educa- 
tional programme and make education a truly joyful and 
fascinating adventure for our pupils, cannot flourish. 

Only book-learning thrives in such an atmosphere. 
The all-round development of personality as the true 
aim of education becomes meaningless there. Except 
for what concerns examinations directly or indirectly, 
every thing is deemed redundant and unimportant and 
consequently not deserving of close attention. In their 
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extreme anxiety (which will be easily understood in the 
context of the present situation) the pupils will pay no 
attention to anything that does not directly contribute 
to their success at the examination. The same inordinate 
anxiety often leads many to seek short cuts to success 
which are sometimes dangerous and ill-advised and 
which all of us regret and deprecate. These evils have 
now assumed serious proportions. 


The only way to mitigate these evils of external 
examinations is not to abolish them altogether as some 
advocate (for external examinations too have their 
value), but to put them in their proper place and to find 
the means to take into consideration and give due credit 
for the work done in the classroom and for the progress 
made by a child throughout the school course. 

School records—or cumulative school records—as 
they are properly called, serve this purpose. 

The Secondary Education Commission considered 
all these problems of evaluating pupils’ progress and 
said, “Neither the external examination nor the internal 
examination, singly or together, can give a correct and 
complete picture of a pupil’s all-round progress at any 
particular stage of his education ; yet it is important for 
us to assess this, in order to determine his future course 
of study, or his future vocation. For this purpose a 
proper system of school records should be maintained 
for every pupil indicating the work done by him in the 
school from day to day, month to month, term to term 
and year to year. Such a school record will present a 
clear and continuous statement of the attainments of the 
child in different intellectual pursuits throughout the 
Successive stages of his education, It will also contain 
a progressive evaluation of development in other direc- 
tions of no less importance, such as the growth of his 
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interests, aptitudes, and personality traits, his social 
adjustments, the practical and social activities in which 
he takes part. In other words it will give a complete 
career (op. cit. pages 148-149). 


Contents of the Record 

The extract given above indicates broadly the con- 
tents of the school record. A reference to the form given 
here will clarify the matter further. The record contains 
continuous and successive statements about the all- 
round development of the pupil, about his physical and 
mental growth, his notable interests and abilities (as well 
as marked disabilities if any) and special skills, marked 
traits in his personality, the progress he shows in his 
school work and other relevant information. It seeks to 
give as complete a picture as possible of the manysided 
development and career of a pupil through a course of 
studies running over a period of years. Obviously it 
would be impossible to maintain very exhaustive records. 
Hence selection is necessary and only important points 
are taken into account so that these together may give a 
tairly complete picture of the development and pro- 
gress of an individual pupil at any particular period in. 
his educational life. Selection implies the possibility of 
difference of opinion in the choice of ‘important’ traits. 
Indeed, different forms may use different lists of such 
traits though by the nature of things there will be some 
traits common to all in them. As far as the present form 
is concerned, an attempt has been made to include the 
minimum number of traits compatible with the situa- 
tion in our schools and also with the ultimate purpose 


of the record. 
Incidentally, 
may be mentioned 


another feature of the present form 
Generally in forms of this type, 
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specially in those used in Western countries, in indicat- 
ing the strength of a particular trait a five-point scale is 
used ; but in this form for the sake of simplicity and so 
as to avoid making it cumbrous we have adopted a 
three-point scale. 


Basis of the Record 


The basis of a school record is the estimate of the 
pupil, made by his class teacher, supplemented where 
necessary and possible, by other usual means of assess- 
ment such as examinations, provided they are objective 
and reliable. 

In the school record the class teacher records the 
points which he himself has noted about each pupil 
under his charge. After all, in estimating the work of 
a pupil who is in a better position than the class teacher 
himself who comes into close contact with the pupil day 
after day, week after week and month after month, 
under a variety of circumstances ? The system of school 
records recognises the fact that a class teacher's judg- 
ment is likely to be more reliable than the results of 
occasional examination held over brief period during 
the year. 

Further the record is cumulative, i.e., it covers a 
number of years. This means, that each year, the class 
teacher records his individual judgment of the pupil 
and this is repeated over a number of years. This is 
clearly based upon the assumption that three or four 
independent judgments are better than one, and that 
it is more possible and reliable to form a correct im- 
pression of the progress of the pupil in this manner than 
if it were based on the experience obtained on one 
occasion or even in one year by any particular person or 
at any particular examination, For children change— 
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sometimes greatly. Now they progress and now fall 
back. It is therefore possible to form a fairer impression 
of their development if several independent and con- 
secutive judgments are available. The cumulative 
record provides for this. 


Forms of Records 


School records of some kind are in use in some of 
our schools but they are not as widely used as they 
should be, nor are they as complete as they should be 
to help us, in any great measure, to correct and supple- 
ment the results of Examinations. 

The Secondary Education Commission, therefore, 
suggested that schools should maintain a record of every 
pupil throughout his school career and that the State 
Departments of Education should prescribe record 
forms for use in schools to be drawn up on the result of 


experimental studies. 
Further, as many of our teachers are not familiar 


with this system of evaluation, the Commission sug- 
gested that teachers should be given opportunities to 
learn how to fill in and use the forms correctly. 


The Present Form: Its Experimental Nature 


The present form is offered to teachers and educa- 
tional administrators as a sample and on a purely experi- 
mental basis. It may suggest to those who wish to devise 
a form for their own use, how to set about it. The 
experimental nature of the present form must always be 
borne in mind. If those who receive it will kindly co- 
operate with the author of the form by sending him 
their criticisms and suggestions based on their actual 
experience in trying out the form with a few students, 
the author will be grateful and will revise and improve 
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the present form on the basis of criticisms and sugges- 
tions received. 


Period Covered by the Record 


The present form provides for a three year cumula- 
tive record. With a little change it may be adapted to 
fit in for a longer or shorter period as may be desired. 
Though originally planned for the middle stage i.e., the 
middle or the junior secondary schools, it may indeed be 
used for any three successive years in our school set up. 
The original idea of taking the middle stage was due to 
the fact that for evident reasons, it is easier to start at 
the middle classes than elsewhere. These classes have 
certain advantages. They are not so concerned with the 
idea of external examinations. Compared with primary 
schools, their teachers are better qualified to grasp the 
significance of the experiment and to meet its require- 
ments. But sooner or later we must have forms for all 
our school classes. 


Reliability of the Record 


The reliability of the record will depend on the care 
the teacher takes to collect his information. In order to 
do so satisfactorily he must not allow himself to be pre- 
judiced by his own preconceptions, his personal likes 
and dislikes nor by the opinions of others. He will 
collect this information from the pupil, his parents, and 
from other reliable sources. The information will be 
gathered mainly through personal contact. 

It will be noted in the instructions that unless the 
teacher can record his estimate on a given point with 
confidence, he is advised to leave it blank. The reason 
for this has already been stated. Nevertheless, it is 
hoped that few entries will be left blank, for with some 
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practice teachers should not find it difficult to fill in the. 
various entries in a fairly objective manner. 

At a first glance, it may appear that filling in the 
record implies a distressingly large amount of additional 
labour for the teacher but this is not necessarily so. 
Every responsible teacher bears some kind of record of 
the pupils under his care, whether in his head or in 
written notes. The record merely systematises the notes. 
Moreover, it has been the experience of teachers who 
have used these forms that they do not involve much 
time or labour. In most cases, the information required 
may be obtained quite simply in.the course of ordinary 
work in the classroom. 

The form is to be filled in generally once a year. Tt 
is, therefore, necessary that every teacher should keep a 
separate notebook or a page in a notebook for every 
pupil in his charge. In this notebook he will record 
from time to time points which will be considered by 
him when he makes the final annual assessment of a 
particular child. The notes will be useful in many ways. 


Function of the Record ` 

Modern education tries to plan its curriculum in 
terms of the needs, interests and abilities of children. 
One of the most challenging problems for every teacher 
is how to adjust instruction of the wide range of needs 
and abilities of many children under his charge. It is 
obvious that the individual characteristics and diffe- 
rences of children must be ascertained and recorded 
before they can be made to serve as a basis upon which 
meaningful and purposeful learning experiences for 
pupils may be planned. л] ж 

Another use of the school record is to facilitate 
guidance, whether it be educational or vocational. In 
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fact, this may be said to be the most important function 
of the school record. The record should help us in dis- 
covering gifted pupils, backward pupils, slowlearning 
pupils or pupils with any marked disabilities so that we 
may offer them proper educational and, when the time 
comes, vocational guidance. 

The record should also help us to discover the per- 
sonality and behaviour problems of children with their 
underlying causes. We do not quite realise how much 
maladjustment exists in practically every classroom and 
how much unhappiness there is among school children. 
If a system of school records can help us to discover 
these difficulties and can draw our attention to cases of 
maladjustment and unhappiness, it will have achieved 
much, 

In the ultimate analysis, no record is of any use 
unless the parent is associated with it. The co-operation 
of parents in maintaining records is essential. Perhaps, 
school records by demanding frequent contacts between 
teacher and parents, may stimulate the understanding 
and co-operation that will lead to the better education 


of our children. 
Concluding. Remarks 


Before concluding this section we should draw the 
attention of teachers to cetain omissions in the present 
form and briefly explain the reasons for such omissions. 
Anyone familiar with the forms generall in use in 
England or the U.S.A. will notice that certain items are 
missing in the present form. He will find no mention 
here of the use of intelligence tests and standardised 
tests of attainments for assessing the intellectual progress 
‘of pupils, The main reason for this omission is the com- 
parative absence of such tests in our country. 
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Undoubtedly in recent years, a few intelligence tests 
have been and are being standardised. But apart from 
other considerations they are not as easily accessible as 
one would wish them to be. Moreover, their administra- 
tion ona wide scale bristles with difficulties. Stand- 
ardised intelligence tests are to be administered in 
standardised manners. How far ordinary classroom 
teachers, specially in our middle schools, would be able 
to apply and interpret them properly is an important 
question. Then again, recently, well-founded doubts 
have been expressed in knowledgeable quarters as to 
the immutability of the I. Q. which does perhaps lend 
itself to an appreciable extent to practice effect. In view 
of all these difficulties we have, for the present, left out 


the assessment of I. Q.’s in the present form. 
In fact we may even say that for the classroom 


teacher, it is not so important to know the exact I. Qs 
of pupils as to assess roughly their levels of intelligence 
in order to classify them broadly into three categories, 
the bright, the average or normal and the backward or 
below normal ; and the teacher who knows his children 
well enough will be able to do so without much difficulty. 

Standardised attainment tests stand on a different 
footing. The important characteristic is their objectivity 
while the ordinary examinations are notorious for the 
lack of that quality. So it is important to devise such 
standardised tests in different school subjects as early as 
Till then we have to use the periodic examina- 
tions of the usual type; but it is possible to introduce 
some amount of objectivity even into these examinations 
by increasing the number of questions which lend 
themselves to a non-essay type answer and we expect 
that in setting questions for the periodical examinations 


teachers will use them more frequently. 


possible. 
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Some class teacher or headmaster may consider that 
in addition to what is included in the form he would 
like to include a few additional items. He may even 
like to replace some of the items included here by his 
own items. In such cases, unless wholesale changes are 
intended an additional sheet may be attached to the 
present form. 

This record form does not supersede or replace any 
other record form that may be in use in any school. 
Many schools maintain record forms specially to report 
to the guardians from time to time. The present form 
is intended to be kept in school and it will provide 
anyone who may be interested in a particular pupil, 
more or less a complete picture of the progress of the 
child in the school. It may be seen by the guardian of 
the child, if he is so interested. It is ‘confidential’ in as 
much as it is open generally only to guardian of the child 
and the class teacher, the Head of the institution, and 
also the psychologist or the guidance officer if there 
be any. à 

The introduction of a system of school records 
indicates that you, the class-teacher, are the best judge 
of the development and progress of pupils placed under 
your care. This lays a heavy responsibility upon you 
so ar as filling in the record goes. Tf there is any item 
in it which you cannot confidently fill in, please leave it 
blank; for it is only what you can say with confidence 
about your pupil, that matters, 

So that you may not be influenced by previous 
entries, it is as well not to consult them when you are 
filling in the data collected by you. It may even be wise 
to cover the previous writings with a piece of paper 
before entering your remarks against an item. 

Entries are to be made every year at the end of the 
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school year or at the time the pupil leaves the school. 
If you wish you may consult other teachers who are in 
contact with the pupil. Please initial all entries and 
where there is no column for dates, date them. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
{ USING THE RECORD FORM 


General: Every teacher is expected to keep a 
notebook in which he will note from time to time any- 
thing of interest about the pupil. Some space e.g. a page 
may be set apart for every pupil Once a month the 
teacher should check up the entries. Final entry for the 
year should be made once a year or at the time the pupil 
leaves the school. 

In making entry either in the note or in the Record 
Form the teacher should consult other teachers who may 
know the pupil. 

Unless you are sure do not make an entry and in 
making an entry avoid vagueness and try as far as 
possible, to be precise. In case of doubt it is better not to 
make an entry. 

Name: It should be written in block letters. 

Attendance : Here ‘possible’ means the number of 
days the class worked, 

Home Circumstances : Indicate the pupil by a 
cross ( x) and other boys by B. and girls by G. Twin may 
be mentioned under ‘special circumstances’ under which 


also mention any other special home circumstances such 
and parent specially if he 


as a step-mother or a living gr 
or she or any other member in the family is over- 
indulgent or over-strict. Also mention here if the 
family is either poor or rich enough to influence the up- 
bringing of the pupil or otherwise. ND 
Physical Data : Under ‘General Condition’ men- 
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tion if the child enjoys normal health or not and also 
whether the pupil is sickly. 

Disabilities: Under it mention only marked feature 
such as stuttering or any other speech defect, partial 
deafness, short-sightedness, extreme nervousness etc. 

Enter any observation by the medical officer if 
available. Р ; 

Games and Sports : Only special proficiency may 
be noted along with the games and sports played by 
the pupil. 

Hobbies, Special Interests and Talents : Note only 
special features. Proficiency should not be the guiding 
factor, Notable interests should be of an outstanding 
kind. Every child shows some special interest, and if 
this special interest is not a mere passing phase, it should 
be noted. Compare the strength of various interests in 
the pupil by grading them as (1) for the most marked. 
interest, (2) for one less marked than the previous one, 
and so on. 

Interests can be broadly classified under several 
categories : physical, intellectual, practical, ete, 

(a) Physical interests include different kinds of 
team games, field and track games, swimming, 
tree-climbing, hiking, etc. 

(b) Intellectual indicates interests in intellectual 
activities, such as reading, writing, poem com- 
posing, use of the library for general reading, 
and in subjects Such as Science, History, 
Travel, ete, 

(c) Practical indicates interests in practical work 
and in crafts, e.g., making models, gardening, 
woodwork, needlework. 

(d) Artistic includes interest in músic, drawing, 
painting, acting and dancing. 
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(e) Social interests indicate the child’s desire to be 
in the company of others and to work with 
them on any project such as running a club, 
scouting (or guiding), organising societies. or 
groups, etc. It should also indicate any tend- 
ency towards social service. 

(f) Recreational will cover hobbies of different 
kinds, such as stamp or coin collecting, chess 
playing and seeing pictures (cinema). 

School Work: Enter the class and the year 
clearly. Mention the subjects under the categories men- 
tioned to the extreme left column. 

Estimates are to be entered about the middle of the 
session under three categories only PSA good, dg 
average, and ‘C’ poor. *Marks' are to be entered at the 
end of the year and ‘marks’ will be the average of the 
main (terminal or otherwise) examinations held during 
the year. Marks will be in percentage. 

‘It is important to note the position of the pupil (in 
the final estimate) only if he or she stands among the 
first ten in his or her group (class or section). 

Position of Responsibility means being а monitor or 
prefect or School Captain or any other office, implying 
some responsibility on the part of the pupil. Special 
Merit means obtaining a prize or scholarship. 

Psychological Report is to be entered if available. 
If there is a School Psychologist or the pupil has been 
examined by a psychologist, salient points in his report 
may be noted here. 

Personal Characteristics : The strength of a parti- 
cular characteristic is to be indicated using the following 
scale: For ordinary purposes the strength is to be 
measured under ‘A’ i.e. strong or marked, ‘B’ i.e. normal 


or average and C i.e. weak. 
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1. ATTENDANCE 


R Nature of long absence, if any, 
Year Possible Actual b 


3. PHYSICAL DATA 7 


General condition 


Year Height Weight 
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4. OBSERVATIONS BY MEDICAL OFFICER 


7 HOBBIES, SPECIAL INTERESTS & SPECIAL TALENTS 
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8. SCHOOL WORK 
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9. PSYCHOLOGICAL REPORT (if available) 


10, PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Nature 


Industry 


Habits of work 


Integrity 


Principal’s Remarks 
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TEACHERS ROLE IN GUIDANCE 
AND COUNSELLING 


WHILE the phrase “guidance and counselling” has 
only recently been introduced into the field of Indian 
education mainly from the United States, the concept 
“is by no means completely new in our country. Every 
teacher worth his salt has been a guide and a counsellor 
to his pupils often without realizing that in being so he 
was doing something special. In fact, guidance has 
always been implicit in our educative process. It has 
always been regarded as a legitimate duty of the teacher” 
to give such guidance. Pupils have come to their 
teachers for such guidance, specially when in difficulty. 
Such difficulties arose with regard to the continuation of 
studies, the choice of courses where such choice was 
possible, and even in the choice of vocations. With 
regard to the latter, however, the prerogative, in the past 
and to a great extent even now, remains with parents 
and guardians. But it has never been unusual to consult 
the teachers in such matters. 

All the same, while we may hold that the concept 
of guidance and counselling is not entirely a new thing in 
this country, certain developments have taken place in 
recent times in Indian society and also in our educa- 
tional set-up which make it a fairly new concept. These 
new developments have resulted in bringing out forcibly 
and into clear relief the implications of this concept and 
the need for proper guidance and counselling to our 
children. Tt should also be admitted that if there had 
been guidance in the past such guidance was largely 
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unconscious and never properly organized and planned. 
In the old days the economic and social organization of 
life was such as demanded very little change from gene- 
ration to generation. Children followed the vocations of 
their fathers and so little or no guidance was needed. 
Further, the courses were a monolithic structure. Once 
you selected a course you followed it as long as you 
could, there were no alternatives, no occasion for any 
choice. 

Specialization in the field of education is of com- 
paratively recent origin. Alternative courses made their 
appearance first with the introduction of scientific sub- 
jects. Later on, pre-vocational and vocational courses 
came to be introduced. Further, as far as the immediate 
‘past is concerned while there was some specialization in 
the post-school stage and while professional courses 
were specialized, in the field of general education, parti- 
cularly in the school stage, till recently, there was hardly 
any provision for individual differences in the matter of 
choice of study. 

The main foundation for such specialized courses 
has been the recognition of individual differences in 
abilities, aptitudes and interests. This has been due 
mainly to the recent developments in the field of Psycho- 
logy. It is not true that such differences were not recog- 
nized in the past ; but at the same it must be recognized 
that for practical purposes this realization of individual 
differences did not amount to much, in practice. 

This recognition of individual difference has been 
strengthened in our times in India by social and political 
developments in recent times. We have now adopted a 
democratic constitution which recognizes the freedom 
and the rights of the individual to shape his own life in 
his own way. Old order is changing yielding place to 
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new. The economic structure which is slowly emerging 
has given a death blow to the old order where children 
followed in the footsteps of their fathers. With the 
growing complexities of modern life social and economic 
mobility has greatly increased opening up new avenues 
of employment. The net result of all these forces has 
been to heighten the importance of proper guidance 
specially for the adolescent in the choice of their life's 
career. 

The central fact underlying the principle of guid- 
ance and counselling is individual differences and a clear 
recognition of this fact and the consequent tuning of the 
educational programme to such individual differences. 
Unless our educational system is properly reorganized 
and reorientated to make provision for such differences 
our efforts at providing guidance and counselling are 
likely to be of little use. The recent reorganization of 
secondary education in Uttar Pradesh and elsewhere is 
intended to achieve this much needed reorientation. 

Unfortunately in our school system we still look 
upon the individual not so much as an individual, but as 
one of a class. Our methods of teaching are based on 
the class concept and are far from being individualized. 
We teach a class and not so much the individual pupil. 
Our assignments are seldom suited to the individual 
pupil's abilities and requirements. Our system of assess- 
ment is equally based on these old ideas depending more 
or less on an antiquated system of examinations. 
Naturally any attempt to provide guidance based on 
such educational practices is likely to be faulty. 

One step that we can take immediately without 
waiting for any large scale reform in our educational 
practices is the maintenance of cumulative individual 
records. Different forms of such records are now in use 
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in different parts of the country though this practice is 
only of recent origin. The one good effect of introducing 
such cards has been, and it is not always clearly realized, 
that our teachers as a result are coming to regard their 
pupils as individuals who differ from each other some- 
times quite widely. This is sure to lead gradually to the 
individualization of our instruction. These records in the 
meantime will help us to understand our pupils. better 
than what we could obtain from the results of examina- 
tion only. Naturally they will render valuable help in 
any effort at providing guidance to the students. 

In connexion with the maintenance of records there 
is a point which I would like the teaching profession to 
consider. I have experimented with a system for this 
purpose which has definitely facilitated the keeping of 
records greatly. The method which is usually used for 
keeping class records is the adoption of the class-teacher 
system, the class-teacher being made responsible for 
keeping the record of the pupils in his particular class of 
which he is appointed the class-teacher. The system has 
several disadvantages ; firstly, the classes are of different 
sizes and so the distribution of work becomes unequal. 
Secondly, all teachers are not class-teachers and so all 
of them are not brought into the scheme. The suggestion 
that I have to offer, is the introduction of what may be 
called the adviser-system. In this system the entire 
student population of the school is divided by the 
number of teachers on the staff of the school, each of 
the teacher being placed in charge of a group of students 
as adviser. (The student-group may be formed either 
horizontally or vertically as desired. Hither division has 
its advantages and disadvantages. An adviser follows 
a student in all his activities in the school, curricular as 
well as extra-curricular, in any particular year. 
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Obviously, he cannot teach his pupils all the different 
subjects in their curriculum. If he teaches them two 
subjects (even one would do) it will serve the purpose. 
He will know the pupils as a teacher and he will be 
assisted in his advisory work by other teachers who 
teach other subjects or who are in charge of other acti- 
vities. The responsibility of following the pupil’s career 
in the school, however, would rest on the adviser who 
would maintain the records. 

With regard to guidance another point deserves 
our careful consideration. The kind of guidance that we 
are developing in this country is likely to become narrow. 
Guidance and counselling is both educational and voca- 
tional ; it is vocational only at the end of particular 
stages of education, but it is educational throughout 
That is, we can think and talk of careers and vocations 
when our pupils have completed a particular stage of 
education, but we have to provide them with educational 
guidance at every step, in the choice of subjects wher- 
ever such choice is allowed and in handling the subjects 
in the proper manner in keeping with their abilities and 
aptitude. It would appear, therefore, that such guidance 
cannot be left to one or two members of the staff but 
that it has to be taken up by each and every teacher as 
far as possible. That is, the spirit of guidance and 
counselling should permeate the work of every teacher. 
At one time when physical education was introduced 
into our school curriculum we thought that we could 
further the cause of education by appointing a physical 
instructor on the staff. We have seen how ineffective it 
was to do so. Equally, if we depend on only one trained 
person for guidance and counselling of all pupils, we 
shall be erring in the same manner. Our right approach 
would be a general orientation as far as all the members 
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of the staff are concerned and to provide for one or two 
specialists whose main function would be to activize 
their different colleagues for taking up this work and to 
render them help wherever necessary. It is only under 


such circumstances that guidance and counselling can 
succeed. 
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SCHOOL CAMPS AND NATIONAL UNITY 


SOMETIME ago the University Grants Commission 
issued a circular to the Universities asking them to send 
representatives for holding a Seminar on national unity. 
I do not know what happened later. I wonder whether 
the seminar was held at all. Apparently the University 
Grants Commission feels that with the fissiparous ten- 
dencies making their appearance in various parts of the 
country, something must be done in the field of educa- 
tion to fight them out. 

Achieving unity in our national life is perhaps the 
most vital problem today and it will be possible only 
if we make concerted efforts in every walk of our 
national life. It is true that this is largely an educa- 
tional problem. I am here using the term education in a 
wider and more comprehensive sense than mere school- 
ing and intellectual discipline. However, I feel that it is 


more a problem at the school stage rather than at the 


collegiate stage. This does not imply that we do not 
welcome the lead that 


the University Grants Commis- 
sion has given us in the matter but it only implies that 
the initiative must be taken lower down in the educa- 
tional ladder, that is, in the schools. By the time young 
people come to the Universities their views are more or 
less crystallised and they are not quite as open to new 
ideas as they would have been a few years ago. At this 
age young people are apt to be somewhat self- 
cious of what they think, having 
S from different sources—friends, 
* The Seminar was held in April, 1958. 
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parents and teachers. Of course, under proper guidance 
and leadership they accept new values and new ideas 
but it is a stage when the mental resistance is greater. 
A little earlier they are more receptive. They are in the 
period of first adolescence which is pre-eminently the 
period for developing idealism. This is the reason why 
I feel that something must be done close upon the last 
years of school life to strengthen the bonds of national 
unity. But such education cannot and should not be 
given directly, for direct education may defeat its 
purpose. 

Shri Bhonsle has a programme for this purpose 
which is now before the country. Whether it will 
achieve its objective is yet to be seen. But certainly we 
should not hesitate to explore the possibilities of this and 
various other means. In this article I would lay stress 
on one of them. Perhaps our authorities may consider 
the proposal. 

The summer vacation is about to begin. Could we 
not utilise a part of the vacation for summer camps or 
holiday camps in different parts of the country under 
proper leadership where young people of 15 or 16 (T 
would include 14 years old also among them) selected 
from several adjoining States could come and share the 
same camp life for a few weeks ? In every State there 
are excellent places, perhaps on the hills or by the 
seaside where such camps could be held. The Railway 
authorities give and may allow concession fares for join- 
ing such camps. The camp life need not be unduly 
expensive. If need be, the Central or the State Govern- 
ment concerned may give subsidies to such ventures. 

Years ago, I saw how such summer camps were a 
regular feature of the educational system in the United 
States. Young people (even children) eagerly joined 
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these camps and came back refreshed intellectually, 
emotionally and socially. I have no doubt that our 
children too will come back from these camps very much 
refreshed mentally and physically. The main principle 
which should guide the programme of such camps 
should be co-operative working and co-operative living. 
A programme of activities can be planned by the 
organisers which will not only include work but also life 
in all its aspects—games, music, dramatics etc. Some 
amount of intellectual activities may also be there but 
the emphasis should be on community living. 

Condition in the average schools show almost com- 
plete lack of any kind of activity and community living. 
I have no doubt that young people will appreciate this 
opportunity of getting over the tedium of school life and 
of widening their mental and intellectual horizon by 
coming into living contact with young people of their 
own age from different States. 

Musie can also be included in the programme of 
these camps, This, however, reminds me of our 
National Anthem. How few of us know the tune or even 
the wording of our National Anthem, and how many of 
us know even how to behave when itis sung ! It is 
indeed disgraceful. At the summer camps, with the help 


of music leader or a tape recorder, it may not be difficult 


te teach a few community songs including the National 


Anthem to the young campers. I have made the 
experiment with school children and I have been struck 
by the results, ) 
That such camps will foster a sense of unity among 
different groups can hardly be doubted. A feeling of 
national unity will come to our young people in a realis- 
tic and living mai 


nner and at an age when it is likely to 
be most effective, 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 


[An experiment well-worth adopting] 


LIKE all other types of education in this country, 
our teacher education too is highly theoretical. Com- 
plaints are often heard that our training college methods: 
are so theoretical as to be mostly inapplicable in the 
classrooms. While the ‘trained’ teacher can talk about 
education and psychology all right, he does not always 
—at least not directly as а result of his professional 
training—make a better teacher. Yet our educational 
authorities demand, and rightly so, that teachers must 
be trained. Teaching is a profession and every teacher 
must receive a professional stamp if the professional 
status is to be maintained. The authorities always pay 
higher salaries to ‘trained’ teachers than to ‘untrained’ 
teachers. But in spite of this, and in spite of the fact 
that lakhs of rupees are spent every year in maintaining 
training colleges, there is hardly any appreciable change 
in the quality of our system of education. This is true 
not only in the primary stage but in the secondary stage 
as well. This article deals with the training of teachers 
for the secondary stage only. 

It appears that all is not well with our system of 
training teachers for secondary schools. That the 
Government is aware of this problem is clear from the 
fact that about three years ago the Central Ministry of 
Education set up an important committee consisting of 
a number of principals of training colleges for the 
reorganization of the B. T. course. There was also a 
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conference, some time ago, of principals of training 
colleges to consider the problem. The committee pre- 
pared a draft containing a number of suggestions for the 
reorganization of the course including the syllabus. The 
Principals’ Conference discussed the draft and made 
some important changes in it. 

It is now for the training colleges and the depart- 
ments of education to revise their own courses and 
reorganize their programme of work in the light of the 
suggestions made. Each institution will have to do so 
with regard to its own course, The Ministry of Educa- 
tion certainly does not desire absolute uniformity in the 
training courses all over the country. But the sugges- 
tions of the committee are expected to remove the 
glaring defects which now vitiate the existing courses 
and methods of training, 

The first and foremost of these is the theoretical 
nature of the courses. The important point here is to 
remember the main purpose of the training course. That 
Purpose, one may rightly presume, is to turn out better 
teachers in practice. What we desire is that our teachers 
g will be better teachers in the 
ll teach whatever they have to 
they will be better teachers in a 


ay rightly desire to have a few 
persons who would, besides being good practical 


teachers, also be well-versed in the theories of educa- 
tion and psychology in order to undertake research in 
these fields. We know that without such research there 


teach better, and that 
practical way. We m 
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There is a good deal of difference between the two types 
of workers. Craftsmen know the why and wherefore of 
things besides the techniques, while the skilled workers 
know only the latter. : 

This point is so obvious that we often lose sight of 
it. I have on many occasions come across ‘trained’ 
teachers who can talk all about the need for socializa- 
tion of education, of individualizing instruction and 
other similar popular theories without ever practising 
them even if opportunities come their way, or without 
knowing how to put them into practice in the classroom 
if called upon to do so. It may be argued that oppor- 
tunities do not always come the way of trained teachers 
to enable them to practise what they know. There may 
be some truth in this. But one may, in reply, say that 
it is the business of a trained man to try to practise what 
he knows even in a strictly limited field. That they very 
often do not do so is a well-known fact. That training 
college methods cannot be applied in the classroom is a 
common explanation advanced by many trained 
teachers. If it be so, and there is no reason to doubt that 
it is so, the fault lies with the training colleges and their 
methods of teaching. It is their business to teach the 
trainees how to translate the knowledge they obtain in 
the training colleges into action. 

It is obvious that a mere revision of the training 
college syllabus will not do. It would not do even if we 
were to put in a great deal of practical work in connec- 
tion with the different subjects taught in a training 
college. What is needed is a complete reorientation of 
the work in training colleges. Its outlook must be 
thoroughly practical, all theoretical studies being direct- 
ed to practical purposes. Whatever theory is discussed 
must be discussed with plenty of practical illustra- 
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tions from our classrooms, while our practices 
must be analysed to bring out their theoretical 
bases. It is only in this manner that we can 
change the outlook of our training colleges. Years 
ago, in my work in training colleges, I adopted a simple 
maxim which helped me greatly in achieving this pur- 
pose, and I make no apology for mentioning it here. I 
decided that whatever we wanted ‘our teacher-trainees 
to do when they went to their schools, they should 
actually do while they were taking their training. I 
shall give a few illustrations to indicate what I mean. 
For example, as we believed that the House system was 
good for schools, we actually introduced it in the train- 
ing college. We divided the entire student-body of the 
college into a number of Houses named after some great 
teachers of humanity. The entire social life of the insti- 
tution, all our competitions, athletic, musical, dramatic 
and others, were organized House-wise. Thus we deve- 
loped a community life and came to believe in it. One 
of the ways in which our belief found expression was in 
the organization of community activities of different 
types as part of our programme of work. . We had com- 
munity cleaning, community music, community dinners 
and other such functions. Moreover, every day we met 
at an assembly where all the members of the institution 
—teachers and students, even the workers in the office 
—joined in silent prayer. Sometimes an inspirational 


or read out from some great book, 
at first by the staff and later by the stu 


we strongly believed in the many- 


encouraging discussion and active participation rather 
than following the usual lecture method. 

In Visva Bharati, when the occasion arose to revise 
our B.T. syllabus, we tried to follow some of the prin- 
ciples mentioned above. The first thing we did was to 
change the nomenclature of our training. A writer once 
jokingly observed that you ‘train’ horses and not 
teachers. Moreover, training implies teaching mainly 
rule-of-thumb’ methods mastered through practice. A 
teacher does not only need to know the methods, but 
also to understand the principles behind them. He must 
understand the principles of education involved in the 
different processes so that he may adapt them to suit 
the individual pupil’s needs and requirements. The 
name of the course has been changed from B. T. 
to В. Ed. 

In order to emphasize the practical aspect of the 
coursé, the committee appointed by the Ministry sug- 
gested that equal importance should be given to both 
the theoretical and the practical courses. We entirely 
agree with this point of view. Formerly the practical 
part consisted mainly of supervised practice teaching 
which led to a final practical examination consisting ol 
a few class lessons. While maintaining this, we have 
also included in the course an assessment of the work 
done during the session in the following five fields which 
are compulsory for all students : 

1, Educational handicrafts. 

9. Preparation of teaching aids. 

3. Practical school assignments. 
4, Laboratory work in psychology. 
5. Co-curricular activities. 

I know that in several training institutions some or 
all of these are included in the curriculum, but unfor- 
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tunately they are not as thoroughly taught as one may 
wish. Therefore some details of the kind of work done 
in our institution in the different fields may be of interest 
to our readers. 

Under educational handicrafts we first teach our 
students how to renovate a blackboard and make 
portable paper blackboards. That most of the black- 
boards to be found in schools badly need renovation, 
requiring the attention of teachers from time to time, is 
a well-known fact. Curiously enough that attention is 
seldom given, with the result that school blackboards 
are often found to be in bad shape. It is difficult to write 
on them or to use them effectively. Yet the blackboards 
is an important if not the only visual aid available to the 
majority of our teachers. Moreover, the blackboard 
space generally available in most schools is not always 
sufficient. We therefore teach all our students not only 
how to renovate the blackboards, but also how to make 
portable ones to supplement the blackboard space 
usually available in schools. 
formula which can, without difficulty, be followed even 


in village schools. These paper blackboards we have 
found quite useful 8 


The next item 


ing. For framing 
ordinary wooden fr. 
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handy. One is surprised at the fine results that are 
achieved with the help of such simple things. 

Classrooms in this country usually have a dull and 
dreary appearance. Their four walls are generally bare 
of any decoration, except for the time-table pasted on a 
piece of cardboard. Little knick-knacks, pictures, 
statuary and other ornamental things made by the 
students themselves can change the drab appearance of 
our classrooms very effectively. So we teach our 
students simple modelling with clay and paper mache. 

Then again, all our students learn elementary 
paper-cutting and cardboard work which includes cutt- 
ing of stencils, making of simple marbled paper and 
elementary book-binding. They are introduced to these 
different activities and given some practice in the hope 
that if they are interested they will improve their know- 
ledge and technique by further practice when they go 
to their schools. As part of all this every student has to 
make a scrap-book in which he collects pictures which 
may later be of use as teaching aids. 

Preparation of teaching aids, making sketches, 
diagrams and models are common activities in every 
training college, and so this item, as well as the subject 
of laboratory work in psychology, does not need any 
detailed description. 

Under practical school assignments, besides study- 
ing one or two school set-ups for purposes of introducing 
improvements in different directions and preparing tests 
of different kinds which can be used in schools, this year 
our students undertook what was called by them an 
educational padayatra. During their educational excur- 
sion our students camped in a place around 
which were scattered a number of villages. Each 
small group of students chose a village for 
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intensive study, visited it for a number of days, 
getting to know the people well (this was the most 
important part of the programme), and incidentally 
getting to know their educational problems at first hand. 
It should be remembered that a majority of our students 
would teach in rural areas. This activity may be 
regarded as an attempt to understand the educational 
problems of the rural areas at first hand, and we have 
no doubt that the experiment is likely to shed some in- 
fluence for the better on the future work of our students, 

Co-curricular activities include all types of school 
celebrations including music, dramatics and other 
activities and community services of different kinds. 
Great emphasis is placed by us on community cleaning. 
Luckily, we are too poor to be able to employ a host of 
servants and so our students have to help in the running 
of our common kitchen. One form of co-curricular 
activity is the publication of a manuscript wall- 
magazine and of a cyclostyled reporter, both of which 
appear once a tern. The wall-magazine gives oppor- 
tunities for creative writing of all kinds (our contributors 
write in Bengali, English and Hindi), and for illustrating 
the articles. The cyclostyled reporter, besides recording 
the general activities of the institution during the tern, 
helps us to keep in touch with our alumni. It contains, 
among other things, short reviews of interesting books 
on education, 

We may here mention one or two 
which we have recently introduced at Vin: 
the College of Education at 
sity. One is the abolition of 
lesson note is really a kind о 
teacher. It helps him to 
about a lesson, And yet I f 
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other things 
aya-Bhavana, 


fetish of lesson notes, the writing of which takes up a 
great deal of the pupil-teachers time. The other thing 
is the introduction of an apprenticeship system in teach- 
ing. Early in the session we apprentice (using the term 
in all its implications) each of our students to a teacher 
in a neighbouring school for several weeks. During this 
period he follows the teacher in all his manifold activi- 
ties, observing his work closely, correcting his pupils’ 
exercise books, and taking part in the general life of the 
school. This kind of apprenticeship is to be distin- 
guished from the observation work which some training 
colleges provide. There is provision for apprenticeship 
in medicine, law and engineering. One wonders why 
we cannot provide for similar apprenticeship in the 
teaching profession. 

In one respect we have not accepted the suggestion 
of the report of the committee for the revision of the 
B. Ed. course. While ordinarily we have provided 400 
marks each for theory and practice, assuring equal im- 
portance to both, we have provided one extra theoretical 
paper which is optional. This is intended to give a side 
line of interest to the teacher. A teacher who teaches 
school subjects all the time, is likely to find his interests 
waning after a time. Under our scheme a student, if 
he feels so inclined, may take any one of the following 
subjects for his additional paper :— 

Social education. 

School library organization. 
Organization of co-curricular activities. 
Physical education. 

Rural education. 

. Educational guidance and counselling. 

But the student's attainment in this paper, while it 
will be recorded in his diploma, will not affect his results 
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if he fails to get a pass. In addition, if he passes, the 
marks scored by him above pass marks will be added 
to his aggregate of marks to determine his class. 

I need not dilate upon the importance of the sub- 
jects included in this optional paper, but I may perhaps 
be permitted to explain the reasons for including some 
of these subjects. Let us, for example, take the subject 
of school library organization. No one will doubt that 
there should be fully trained school librarians to take 
charge of libraries in schools. But this will be consi- 
dered a luxury which very few of our schools will be 
able to afford when they do not even have a full com- 
plement of teachers to teach the different subjects. 
What shall we do ? Today most schools have some kind 
of a library, now being universally regarded as an 
essential adjunct of a secondary school. It would appear 
that we have no alternative other than to use our 
ordinary teachers to manage the school library, so we 
must teach them how to run the library as best as they 
can. If we can get a teacher to take a short course in 
managing the school library, however imperfect and 
incomplete the course may be, it will give him some 
knowledge of how to manage the school library more 
effectively, 

A similar though slightly different argument may 


be put forward in support of the provision for physical 
education. Fortun 
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the physical instructor in discharging his duties more 
effectively. 

Now that we are beginning to emphasize extra- 
curricular activity in education, someone who has had 
specialized training in organizing such activity in a 
practical way, will be able to help other teachers to 
organize it in the school. All three subjects—school 
library organization, physical education and organisa- 
tion of co-curricular activities—need some special train- 
ing, drawing largely on the natural bent and aptitude 
of the individual teacher. What I have said about these 
subjects is equally applicable to educational guidance 
and counselling, a subject which is gradually coming 
into its own in the field of Indian education. The two 
other subjects we have included in our course serve 
somewhat different purposes. Social education provides 
a side line for the teacher who wants to render some 
service to society outside the school. Rural education is 
likely to be taken up by teachers who want to specialize 
in the problems of the villages irrespective of the stage 
of education. | 

This describes the way we at the Visva Bharati 
University, are trying to reorganize our course of train- 
ing at the secondary level; but as I have already said, 
a mere change of the syllabus may not lead to much. 
How we use the reorganized syllabus in actual practice 
will determine whether our course will become 
eminently suitable to the country’s needs. Our main 
object is to make education practical. 

In organizing the course we have tried to keep in 
view the reorganization of secondary education that is 
now going on all over the country. Our main desire has 
been to cater for what may be called the ‘core subjects’ 
in the new curriculum. So we have introduced the 
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teaching of general science, social studies and the com- 
pulsory crafts. In fact we have given the crafts equal 
status with the school subjects ; a student may take as 
his field of study the methods of teaching one or two of 
the usual school subjects (our students study only two 
method subjects), or in lieu of one of them he may 
choose a craft'of which he learns not only the methods 
of teaching but also a large amount of content because 
generally he starts without any knowledge of it. Unfor- 
tunately the time at our disposal is short, but we hope 
that with refresher courses our students will become 
competent to teach crafts to the pupils. I doubt whether 
we can now get better qualified teachers to teach crafts. 
Craftsman without much general education may per- 
haps help, but only partly. There must be someone who 
has the full status of a teacher, a status which is difficult 
to give to a part-time practising craftsman. To appoint 
a part-time practising craftsman as a full-time teacher 
is also expensive. We shall have to be satisfied with a 


makeshift arrangement till we are in a position to realise 
the ideal. 
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THE EDUCATORS READING 


It is only in the past one hundred years or so that 
the need for some professional training for those who 
are going to take up teaching as their profession has 
come to be recognised ; but even then such recognition 
is not yet universal. While some kind of professional 
training is now being required for teachers in primary 
schools, in many countries teachers of secondary 
schools do not need any professional training, a good 
university degree being regarded the only requirement 
for appointment; and in almost all countries college 
teachers do not have to have any professional training 
before they become tutors or lecturers in colleges or 
universities. The only criterion for their appointment 
is a good academic degree. In the underdeveloped 
countries even for primary schools all teachers cannot 
be professionally trained because of lack of facilities 
for such training and for many years to come this state 
of affairs is likely to continue ; and yet the need of pro- 
viding some kind of education to the people is 
universally recognised. 

In colleges and universities the teachers do not 
usually need any training qualification partly because 
they are concerned with adults and partly because they 
are expected to know their subjects thoroughly. It is, 
however, not correct to assume that a good scholar is 
necessarily a good teacher. When we come to young 
people this skill to pass on knowledge to others become 
important. They say that great teachers are born and 
not made. But unfortunately we can no longer be 
content with a few born-teachers. We must have a 
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large number of teachers to man the schools and we 
are lucky if a few of them are born-teachers ; others 
must be prepared and trained for their jobs and, as a 
writer once said, professional training which perhaps 
will not affect born-teachers to any great extent, will 
make good teachers better and bad teachers good. 

A born-teacher would not need any preparation 
for his work; but all others who are going to teach 
must prepare themselves for their work, and such 
preparation, for the teacher continues throughout his 
life. It certainly does not end when (if he is lucky to 
receive some professional training) this period of train- 
ing is over. There is a fine passage in one of the essays 
of Rabindra Nath Tagore which deserved to be written 
in letters of gold and hung up in every school, in every 
normal school or college of education, for every teacher 
to read and to feel inspired by it. 

“A teacher can never truly teach unless he is still 
learning himself, A lamp can never light another lamp 
unless it continues to burn its own flame. The teacher 
who has come to the end of his subject, who has no 
living traffic with his knowledge but merely repeats his 
lessons to his students, can only load their minds : he 
cannot quicken them. Truth not only must inform but 
also must inspire. If the inspiration dies out, and the 
information only accumulates, then truth loses its 
infinity. The greater part of our learning in the 
schools has been waste because for most of our 
teachers, their subjects are like dead specimens of 
once living things, with which they have a learned 
acquaintance, but no communication of life and love” 
( ^An Eastern University" by Rabindra Nath Tagore’ ) 


"Tt occurs in a volume of essays entitled Creative Unity by 
Tagore (Macmillan), 
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Tagore was a great teacher though he did not have any 
kind of professional training. In the institution which 
he founded in Santiniketan in West Bengal (India) 
which has now developed into a university and is: 
known as the Visva Bharati—there were, many years 
ago, a large number of teachers (among whom the 
present writer was one) who had no professional train- 
ing. Tagore did several things for them; he himself 
held frequent meetings with the members of the staff 
where he would discuss, sometimes even to the 
minutest details, problems of education, problems 
which face a teacher in his day to day performance. 
Again, he would take classes not only with the adult 
members of the community, but also with the young 
children. It was indeed a rare treat to observe him 
teach. Tagore did another thing : he would encourage 
his teachers to read freely from the remarkable collec- 
tion of books which formed his library. 


Tagore wrote on education, not as a professional 
man but as a poet who had an educational vision. 
Some of these writings (from one of which I have 
already quoted) deserve to be read by all who aspire to 
be teachers. Among these “My School? and “An 
Eastern University could be read by all with profit. A 
Parrots Training is a fine satire by Tagore on the 
modern system of education. 


It was in the library of Tagore that I came across 
such books as Froebel’s Education of Man, James's Talks 
to Teachers. Even today I would recommend James's 
inspiring book to every prospective teacher. Perhaps 


3 From Lectures and Addresses by Rabindra Nath Tagore 
(Macmillan), 
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many of Jamess psychological bases would appear 
today to be old and antiquated, but in spite of that it is 
a book which inspires even today a young aspirant of 
the profession. I remember two other books also in that 
library : Edmund Holmess What Is and What Might 
Be and Quick’s Educational Reformers. Holmes’s book 
has been long out of print (would that some enter- 
prising publisher reissue it, for it has a message even 
today for many of our primary schools, specially in the 
East). Quick’s book introduced me to Rousseau, Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel and other great teachers of the West, and 
it was indeed an inspiration to me to make their 
acquaintance. I:am sure that a prospective teacher of 
today will feel similarly inspired by making such 
acquaintance. Perhaps I also read Rousseau's Emile in 
that library. Educationists all over the world would 


movement for modern education. It is said of the great 
Kant that for once 


habit of going out fo 
and this he did whe 


through. It may sound strange but it is a fact that even 
nearly two hundre 


inspirés young teachers and provides them with an 
excellent starting 
ith in the ancient Indian ideals 


ied to revivify at Santiniketan. 
One of these is the Upanishadic? tradition of learning 


with its emphasis on a pure and disciplined life in 
ature. This ideal of ancient 
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: panishads were а part of the Ancient Sanskrit Sacred 
Literature, 
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Indian education is discussed in one of his essays 
entitled “My School? 

Speaking of the duties of the teacher the Upani- 
shads over and over again speak of svadhayaya prava- 
chavaryam which phrase means ‘through study, and 
through teaching.’ A teacher must constantly study. It 
is only by means of such study that he can best become 
a teacher who would inspire his pupils, who would 
transmit knowledge effectively and who would 
stimulate other minds in search of knowledge and of 
better life. This then is the idea that Tagore has 
embodied in his beautiful language in the passage we 
have quoted. 

A teachers reading should be both general and 
semi-professional. In order that he should go on with 
such reading throughout his career as a teacher it is 
necessary that he develops correct reading habits ; but 
more than that it is necessary that he enjoys reading. 
Many of our teachers unfortunately do not develop this 
habit of reading due mostly to the faulty education in 
their early life. If, however, they once start reading a 
few books which they enjoy, this experience can form 
the starting point or the base for developing the reading 
habit we want to see in every teacher. It is only by 
reading that one develops the reading habit. 

The books that I have already mentioned are 
intended to serve this purpose. To these perhaps one 
could add a few more which are also of an inspira- 
tional type. I have in mind such books as the remark- 
able biography of a great headmaster, Sanderson of 
Oundle, written by no less a person than H. G. Wells. 
Unfortunately such books are rare in every language. 

10 From Lectures and Addresses by Rabindra Nath Tagore 
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How I wish we could write more about these silent 
artists of young lives who are the real makers of the 
destinies of nations ! 

Perhaps in this category of inspirational literature 
for young teachers one may also include some of the 
well-known educational novels such as Tom Browns 
School Days by Hughes which gives a picture of Rugby 
School under the great headmaster, Arnold. A book 
like Good Bye Mr. Chips by James Hilton or The Pair 
of Them by Dorothy Cowlin or The New Headmaster 
by Alan Ker would come under this category. These 
books provide both inspiration as well as recreation, 

A few other books like Bertrand Russell’s Educa- 
tion, A. N. Whitehead’s Aims of Education, Madame 
Montessori’s The Secret of Childhood, Carleton Wash- 
burnes What is Progressive Education, Sir Richard 
Livingstone’s On Education, provide interesting and 
inspiring reading and none of these books is written 
primarily in a professional manner. Bernard Shaw’s 


Century of which a.n 
not many years ago. 


Carleton Washburne’s New Schools in the Old 
World published 


more than twenty five years ago deals 
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with the same topic. These books would perhaps spur 
many a young teacher to hitch his wagon to the stars 
and inspire him to try a few experiments on his own. 
The force of inertia has always been great and it is too 
often and too soon that many of our teachers get into 
a rut. In connection with the new movements (which 
cannot be any longer called new) two books, Adolf 
Ferriere’s Activity School and Harold Rugg and Ann 
Shumaker’s The Child-Centred School would be found 
useful. I remember how years ago I was inspired by 
reading an experiment with difficult children by Homer 
Lane which is admirably told in that excellent book by 
Susan Bezeley on Homer Lane and the Little Common- 
wealth. 

Books like W. B. Currys Education for Sanity, 
James Hemming's Teach Them to Live, tend to shake 
the mental complacency with which many young 
people start teaching and so would provide useful 
readers for the beginner. Further, every teacher has to 
develop sooner or later his own philosophy of educa- 
tion and he would do well to*read Sir Percy Nunn’s 
Education—Its Data and First Principles which is an 
impassioned plea for the development of individuality 
and Dewey's Democracy and Education which is an 
equally able argument in favour of developing educa- 
tion in its social context. It is necessary that before 
choosing his own point of view the young teacher 
should be familiar with both the points of view. The 
two books mentioned here start, in a way, from two 
opposite ends but somewhere in the middle they come 
to emphasise all the values that are now accepted as 
the basic principles of education. But these two books 

ding and perhaps a young teacher 


would be heavy теа 
is likely to be put off by them. However, Carleton 
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Washburne's A Living Philosophy of Education, written 
in a lighter manner, would certainly stimulate a teacher 
in this process of developing his own philosophy of 
education. Perhaps we may include in this category 
some of the writings of Gandhi, Shri Aurobindo and 
Swami Vivekananda, three great Indian leaders of 
modern times who have Spoken of a new approach to 
the problems of education. Gandhi speaks of educa- 
tion through crafts by which he means productive and 
socially useful creative activity. His ideas are best 
brought out in a report entitled Report on Basic 
National Education. Shri Aurobindo, the modern 
Indian sage, develops the thesis for an integrated 
approach to education on a new spiritual plane. There 
isa small essay of his entitled A National System of 
Education which was published many years ago; but 
he has followed up and developed his ideas further in 
his subsequent writings. Swami Vivekananda, the 
Indian monk, speaks of a ‘man-making’ education 
emphasising the development of character, His 
thoughts on educatior? have been collected in a single 
volume entitled Education. 


An Occasional incursion to a book like Robert 
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prelude to the Kathopanishad and the second in the 
Taittiriya Upanishad. They could be found in the 
translation of The Principal Upanishads by S. Radha- 
krishnan. Christ used the method of parables to educate 
the people, a method which is used by all good teachers 
even today as they also use the Socratic method with- 
out perhaps knowing how Socrates used the method 
effectively to educate the youth of Athens. 

Hitherto I have been talking mainly of books 
which may not strictly described as being pro- 
fessional, though some of them like the hooks by Nunn 
and Dewey are used by teachers under training in some 
institutions. Perhaps every teacher can also read a few 
books of a slightly different type which will help him 
to get an insight into the main problems of education. 
One or two books on psychology and a few on teach- 
ing written in а. general and attractive manner may be 
found very useful. I have in mind a book by R. B. 
Cattell entitled Your Mind and Mine which I have 
found to be an excellent introduction to the subject. 
ОЁ course, if one wants to go into some details about 
the psychology of children there is C. W. Valentine's 
book on the Psychology of Early Childhood which can 


be safely recommended. 
For introduction to actual class teaching I have 


yet to come across a better book than the one published 
by Her Britanic Majestys Stationery Office years ago 
entitled the Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers. It 
isa pity that the British Ministry of Education dis- 
continued its publication, for it was a work of outstand- 
ing merit. Of course, we have also books like Nancy 
Catty's First Book of Teaching and Schorling’s Student 
Teaching recently reissued under the joint authorship 
of Schorling and. Batchelder which we recommend as 
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preparatory reading to all students who are to be 
admitted to the professional course at the Central 
Institute of Education, Delhi, In this category we may 
perhaps also include a few excellent reports like the 
English and the Scottish reports on Primary Education 
and on Secondary Education. These official reports 
were published some years ago, but even now they 
provide useful reading giving an excellent introduction 
to the educational problems in these particular areas. 
The recent Indian report of the Secondary Education 
Commission could also be included in this list. The 
Harvard Report on General Education in a Free Society 
` also raises some interesting questions about the contents 
`of education. 

Above I have suggested a number of books which 

а young teacher may profitably read as a preparation 
for the work which he is going to take up and to get 
some insight into some of the fundamental problems of 
education, Obviously the list given here cannot be 
exhaustive, it can at best be only suggestive. Every 
young entrant to the teaching profession would do well 
to make out his own reading list. He can draw on the 
present list, add to it or leave out some of the books 
mentioned here. Further, every nation 


E a publications which will 
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are specialised journals of educational psychology, 
journals of educational. administration, journals of 
educational research as well as jourhials devoted to the 
teaching of different subjects. Journals like these can 
be useful only when the teacher has started developing 
special interests. There are also journals and perio- 
dicals like the National Education Association Journal 
of the U.S.A., the Education Quarterly published by 
the Indian Ministry of Education, The Times 
Educational Supplement of London, L Education 
Nationale published by the French Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Some of them—like the Journal of the U.S. 
National Education Association—are intended to serve 
the members of a particular educational union and 
naturally they feature the news of the activities of that 
particular organization, The Times Educational Supple- 
ment on the other hand is not intended for any parti- 
cular class of teachers and gives information about 
significant educational developments all over the world 
unlike The Education Quarterly (Indian) of The Journal 
of Education (English) which mainly confine themselves 
` to their own countries. The Times Supplement has one 
other advantage in that it reviews books of education 
published in the English language. These reviews are 
very helpful to young teachers. But a young teacher 
can start enjoying reading a periodical like the Supple- 
ment only after he has been a teacher for some time. 
A young teacher needs a journal which will satisfy 
several needs ; it should give information about educa- 
tional developments at home and abroad ; it should be 
of help to him in meeting some of his day-to-day pro- 
blems of classroom teaching ; it should also provide him 
with some recreative reading for his own mental edifica- 
tion. It should certainly tell him about new books 
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published in his field. It is difficult to find a journal 
which will satisfy all these various needs. In fact for 
these reasons one is'tempted to suggest that one journal 
may not do and that perhaps a teacher would do well 
to read more than one educational periodical, All the 
same it is not unlikely that there may be a journal 
which combines all the main features mentioned above. 
I am thinking for one of the weekly journal published 
by the French Ministry of Education entitled LĽ Educa- 


ments which are intended to help class teaching. But 
perhaps it does not give enough notice to educational 
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however, by makin 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF ADULT EDUCATION 
IN INDIA ~“ 


I am grateful to the members of the Indian Adult 
Education Association for the honour they have done 
me by electing me to preside over this session of their 
conference. I appreciate the honour all the more 
because the Conference is being held in the State to 
which I belong and in the city where I spent many 
years of my life. But I would not take any more ot 
your time in courtesying. There are a few things that 
I would like to place before you for your consideration 
and I shall now proceed to do that. 

The movement for adult education has been going 
on in our country now for a number of years. In fact, 
as far as this State is concerned, it has been in existence 
for more than seventy-five years. I recall in this connec- 
tion the efforts among others of the late Keshab Chandra 
Sen, the great social reformer and religious leader, in 
the field of adult education, specially his “Sulava 
Samachara", a cheap news-paper written in very simple 
language, for the education of people who had little 
education, people whom we would nowadays call the 
neo-literate. It was a unique venture even in those 
days, which still remains unparalleled after three- 
quarters of a century. 

At first sponsored by voluntary efforts, the move- 
ment for adult education received State recognition, 


11 presidential address at the tenth session of the All-India 
Adult Education Conference held at Calcutta on the 28th 
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comparatively speaking, only in recent years. With the 
attainment of independence it received added impetus 
both from the people and the Government The 
Government of India gave a special slant to the move- 
ment when it decided to use the term ‘social education’ 
for it. The need for social education for a young 
democracy like ours can hardly be over-emphasized. 
In recognition of its importance, both the Central and 
the State Governments are now spending large sums 
of money over it. Adult or social education also figures 
in our first Five Year Plan and in the programme of 
activities of the community projects which have been 
started in all the States. Voluntary agencies are also at 
work in different parts of the country Among these 
the Indian Adult Education Association must receive 
an honourable mention. It has organized a number of 
national seminars, the last of which was devoted to 
the study of the methods and technique of adult 
education. Attempts are also being made to produce 
suitable materials for purposes of adult education, 
New types of primers and readers specially suitable 
for teaching the illiterate adult have been prepared in 
different languages. Some amount of follow-up litera- 
ture is also being pro 
have undertaken the publication of a popular 
cyclopaedia which is intended for the neoliterate. This 
cyclopaedia will be produced in different languages of 
the country. Most 
drawn up programmes of social education and have 
appointed officers for this Purpose. Work has already’ 
begun according to these programmes in different States 
and adult educati 
over the country, This is, in brief, the position of adult 
Considering the fact that the 
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movement received a due measure of recognition only 
after independence, we may certainly congratulate our- 
selves for the progress that has already been achieved. 

When all this is said, to one surveying the field of 
adult education in India the picture that presents itself 
appears to be somewhat confused and hazy. There 
are points in it which are not quite clear, points which 
need some clarification. 

To judge by the majority of endeavours that are 
being made in this field, it would appear that even now 
in most cases adult education consists mainly of impart- 
ing literacy to the adults. Teaching the elements of 
the three R's along with a little bit of instruction in 
general knowledge and civics would, in very many cases, 
seem to be all the education that is being given in the 
name of such education. Of social education also there 
appears to be very little besides what I have just 
mentioned. 

About social education I shall speak presently. 
Let me examine for a moment the position of literacy 
in the existing schemes. Literacy undoubtedly is an 
important element in adult education. But it is 
necessary to see, specially when we are dealing with 
the adults, that the teaching of literacy is properly 
motivated, that is, the adult learners clearly know why 
they are trying to learn the letters and with what end 
in view, and above all how is it going to be worth-while 
for them to do so. (For it is only when they do that, 
that they put their soul into the effort.) Is the attain- 
ment of literacy an end in itself ? Certainly attainment 
of literacy gives confidence to the adult learner and has 
an importance of its own in his eyes. But apart from 
trying to obtain self-confidence through that limited 
means, is the adult learner consciously working towards 
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any other objective ? Is it for personal embellishment, 
or for obtaining an entry in the rich heritage of his own 
literature and culture? Is it for increasing his social 
efficiency, or is it intended to help him in increasing 
his vocational efficiency as a worker? Is the purpose 
of learning the letters motivated by the consideration 
that the knowledge of letters will enable him to use 
the ballot paper more intelligently and cast his vote 
more effectively ? All these are possible objectives of 
"attaining literacy. Some offer more powerful motiva- 
tion, others less; some can be easily apprehended and 
brought into play, others cannot be. For example, it 
is difficult, indeed, to impress upon a grown-up person 
that there is need for him to learn the letters in order to 
be able to read his ballot paper and cast his vote 
intelligently. He may not realize the importance of 
exercising his franchise and even if he so realizes, the 
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individual. Imparting a few items of general know- 
ledge and civics does not by any chance, imply social 
education. In our adult education centres how much 
scope is there for such participation and how much of 
such participation is consciously undertaken with a 
purpose ? 

There is one purpose, however, which easily and 
effectively motivates attainment of literacy. That is of 
increasing the vocational efficiency of the individual. 
When by attaining literacy a person sees clearly how 
it directly affects his efficiency as a worker, then only, 
I am speaking generally, is the person keen to under- 
take the drudgery of learning the letters with zest. 
Motivation is indeed strongest when education is 
directly concerned with vocation. Unfortunately 
however, it would appear that this aspect of adult 
education has so far been very much neglected in our 
country. And yet it is this aspect which will bring 
out active and wholehearted cooperation of the adult 
learners. If our adult education activities could be 
directed to this end we would not only receive the 
willing cooperation of those whom we are trying te 
teach but there will be less of wastage and relapse into 
illiteracy. So we can never over-emphasize the 
importance of this type of adult education. I hope it 
will receive the attention it deserves from all those who 
are concerned with adult education in our country. 

If this shift of emphasis in the type of adult edu- 
cation is accepted, our entire programme will have to 
be reviewed and changed. It would also involve a 
complete overhaul of the existing curriculum and 
methods of adult education. With this change in the 
character of adult education, it would also be necessary 
to revise our ideas of the worker for adult education. 
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The much harrassed and poorly paid primary or 
secondary school teachers are still supposed to be the 
only available source for providing workers for adult 
education. A few fortunate states have also another 
cadre of paid workers for this purpose though their 
number is not great. If a large number of workers are 
to be employed and they are to be easily available, then 
we would naturally think of the school masters. But 
it is not always clearly seen that their employment for 
this automatically narrows down the scope and purposes 
of adult education. The educated young teacher has 
obvious superiority in speech and writing and so he may 
be good for imparting literacy and also some amount of 
bookish knowledge, but he is hardly equipped for the 
larger purposes of adult education as we conceive it, 
He can hardly be of use if the vocational aspect of adult 
education is to be emphasised. As our main aim is the 
all round improvement of the villagers’ life including 
their occupations we will do well to select and train for 
our purpose bright young village farmers or craftsmen 
with some educational background and possessing some 
qualities of leadership. Such people properly trained 
can not only help the village people to improve their 
occupational efficiency through their own examples, but 
they can also enrich their life in various other ways one 
of which would be the teaching the three R’s and 
imparting of book-knowledge. They will also make 
a substantial contribution to the organic growth of the 
new village community, : 

In this connection, T would like to. draw your 
attention to the excellent experiment that is being 
conducted in the Vidyapith in Nanjangud in Mysore 
under the auspices of the Mysore State Adult 
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villagers who have had rudiments of education and 
are themselves engaged in different village occupations 
and so are familiar with the needs and requirements of 
the countryside. These workers are kept in the 
Vidyapith for a few months and are trained how to 
improve their own skill as craftsmen. They are also 
taught how to teach adult villagers improved methods 
of production as well as other things such as literacy and 
civic education. 

If this suggestion is accepted, it will necessarily 
restrict the supply of adult education workers. But at 
least the workers so trained would be much better 
equipped and in the long run much more effective than 
the already over-burdened village school teacher or the 
itinerant adult education worker whether employed by 
the government or coming as a volunteer. Such paid 
workers generally do not belong to the village where 
they work and so they often fail to establish that 
rapport with the villagers which must precede all adult 
education effort. They come almost as foreigners, 
like other government officials. They are respected 
from a distance, listened to with deference, but save 
in exceptional cases they fail to leave any mark on the 
life and mind of the people. The same is largely true 
with regard to the itinerant volunteers. In the 
course of the last thirty years we have seen the failure 
of such workers in the cause of village reconstruction. 
Real constructive work cannot be done by them. They 
may be and they are good for propaganda purposes ; 
but they cannot achieve any permanent effect. But 
when we get local workers who belong to the villages, 
who are of them and from them, we can: confidently 
hope of a more favourable outcome once the initial 
obstacle due to familiarity is over. Such workers are 
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vitally interested in all efforts at improvement, for they 
themselves constitute the public of the locality. Only 
when workers of this type take the field, we can be 
sure about the quality and standard of adult education 
in the countryside. Hurricane literacy campaigns 
conducted through students under the leadership of 
people who come once in a while to the village may 
create temporary effects and catch our imagination for 
a moment, but they will not exercise any abiding 
influence on the social and cultural life of the people. 
From what I have said here, it would be clear that 
adult education workers must be recruited from the 
villages themselves. Only when we have such workers 
we can impart social education in any effective manner. 
As I have already stated, social education will not come 
as a result of mere lectures or talks, it can come 
effectively through active participation. As I visualise 
it, the adult education worker whom I have described 
above, will organize all types of cooperative activities 
in the village. Games, dances, dramas, building and 
repairing the village roads, cleaning the village well, 
all these and others will offer opportunities for group- 
work and community action. It is only in and through 
participation in such activities that one learns how to 
be a cooperative member of a community and thus 
acquire social education in the true sense of the term. 
The future of democracy in India will depend 
upon how far we succeed in re-building the com- 
munity life in this manner through an effective system 
of adult education. It is an arduous task which will 
extend over years. It will require an army of workers 
working patiently and silently, overcoming the resis- 
tance, fighting against dead habits of centuries and 
against forces of social disintegration, against stupidity 
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and selfishness and against intellectual and spiritual 
poverty of centuries. It will not be done in a year or 
two or even in a decade or a score of years. It will 
demand infinite patience and indomitable persistence 
and above all united and concerted effort. Building a 
new social order, for the aim of adult education is 
nothing short of that, is a stupendous task of almost 
terrifying mangnitude. Only unshakable faith and 
infinite courage can accomplish it. 

Before I close, I would like to touch on another 
aspect of the problem of adult education to which I 
want to invite your attention. Adult education is, in 
the ultimate analysis, self-education. Adults as soon 
as they see the point in learning would make willing 
efforts to educate themselves. They then must have 
the means at their disposal to do so. This presupposes 
the existence of a rich literature available to them. 
Such literature should; on one hand, be able to feed 
and feast the mature adult mind and on the other hand 
would be simple enough for the comprehension of 
adult learners who had only a short period of initiation 
into learning. But today where is such literature ? 
A few hundreds of books of follow-up literature or a 
few cyclopaedias will be utterly inadequate for 
this purpose. A new type of literature is needed. 
Do we realize that a major part of the literature that 
has been produced in the last hundred years reflecting 
the experience, knowledge and wisdom gathered 
during this period, is out of reach for the neo-literate ? 
The difficulty arises because of the fact that the 
educated people who have produced that wealth of 
literature though speaking the same language as the 
ir people yet use an idiom which is 
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and style are so different as to almost make it a 
different language. I am not here thinking of the 
usual type of literature. I have in view the 
newspapers which are supposed to be the most com- 
mon and the most powerful medium of mass communi- 
cation and mass education. It is unfortunate that even 
these are mostly written in a language and style which 
would ordinarily be comprehensible only to those who 
have had a fairly high standard of education. I have 
occasionally made éxperiments of getting villagers to 
read our newspapers and often I have found that while 
they could read the words, they could hardly get the 
meaning. This is true not only with regard to 
languages like Bengali which unfortunately has two 


distinct forms, one for the commoner and the other for 
the elite, but it 


ture of the usual type—our belles letters, our poetry, 


» novels, short stories and others — Their 
language appears to be 
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country that if the subject matter relates to the village 
life or the masses of people, the book will be under- 
stood by the common man. But as I have already 
stated, in the past our defective system of education 
was responsible for producing an intellectual elite in 
the country who lived in a world different from that 
of the common people. They thought differently, they 
spoke differently, though it was in a sense the same 
language they were using. That position has not 
changed to any great extent even now. Even today 
intellectually and spiritually we stand divided. A 
right type of adult education can, to a large measure, 
help to bridge the gulf and unite us into one people. 
But adult education, as I have already pointed out, 
needs as its medium a new type of literature. It is 
not that learned works cannot be produced in simple 
languages. Nor is easy and understandable literature 
cheap literature. Who would say that the songs of 
the Bauls (itinerant singers of Bengal) in the language 
of the people are cheap things? Who would say 
that Tulsidasa, Kabir and Mira produced cheap 
literature ? No, it is not the style which makes for 
the richness of a particular piece of literature or gives 
it a universal character. The world’s sublimest 
thoughts can luckily be clothed in the simplest of 
language. 

May I request the literateurs of our country to 
pause and think for a while of the immense possibilities 
that adult education opens for them, and in doing so 
brings upon a tremendous burden on their shoulders ? 
If only they can produce a type of literature which 
would be in the language of the common man, which 
would appeal to him, which the common man would 
welcome as being his own, think of the immense 
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clientele our literateurs will have, to read, influence 
and appreciate and honour them? Pen is mightier 
than the sword. But where are the people who would 
wield the pen for the common man with strength and 
vision, so that they may be instrumental in creating a 


new and true democratic order in the beloved mother- 
land of ours ? 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL EDUCATION 
IN WEST BENGAL" 


I must, first of all, thank the organizers of this 
conference for giving me this opportunity of renewing 
a contact which I have valued highly all through. 
Some of my friends here may remember that some 
years ago, soon after the attainment of independence, 
Т left this State to work in another part of the country 
and except for a brief period I practically lost all 
ith the educational trends in West Bengal. 
from here were momentous 
in the wake of independence, 


g cherished opportunity of 
ars saw the 


contact зу: 
The years of my absence 
years, coming as they did 
which gave us the lon 
shaping our life as we wanted to. These ye 
movement for educational reconstruction initiated by 
the Central Government as well as by the Government 
of the State. Verily the old system of education 
fashioned under a different epoch and a different set of 
circumstances could not do, once we attained indepen- 
dence. But a change in the educational system of a 
country does not come overnight. Naturally we are 
still in the midst of that educational reconstruction and 
this process will continue for some years to come. My 
absence from Bengal in the intervening years has had 
one good effect for me. It has enabled me to see 
things in a manner somewhat different from the one in 
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which I would have seen them, if I were in the midst 
of the process. 

The most noticeable thing that I see today in the 
field of education is how politics has come to dominate 
everything in education. The entire educational per- 
spective in West Bengal today is political and that too 
not in the wide sense but in the narrow sense, being 
confined to party-affiliations. 

Politics came to dominate education during the 
days of our struggle for freedom. During the British 
tule we were told that a subject nation had no politics. 
Naturally politics in those days was eschewed 
completely from education, giving education an air of 
unreality which it has not been able to shake off 
completely even now. When Lenin spoke of the close 
connection between education and politics, he meant 
the need for and importance of giving education that 
character of reality without which it completely loses 
its effectiveness. For education is life, it derives its 
staple from life. Naturally education cannot and 
should not be divorced from politics in its wide sense. 

I submit that by tying up education with politics 
as we have done today, we have done great injustice 
to education and taken away from it the role that 
rightly belongs to it in any well ordered society. 

Education should rightly provide leadership in a 
country. But it is not doing so in this State today, 
because of its preoccupation in something extra- 
educational. Today that leadership has gone to party 
politics which determines whether something educa- 
tional is good or bad as such, not purely from educa- 
tional considerations but from considerations of party 
politics. How otherwise do we see the spectacle of 
teachers using their pupils in schools and leading them 
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in processions organized primarily for non-educational 
purposes, while in school the pupils are in their for- 
mative years laying the foundation of their future life 
and it is essential that they do not get involved in party 
politics at this stage ? 

I would like to underline here the words ‘pupils in 
schools’ with whom you and I are primarily concerned. 
What should be our attitude to the maturer college 
students is a different matter. i 

I understand that even in the election of the 
Students’ Council in a school, the election is fought on 
party lines. This is certainly not what Lenin meant 
when he spoke of the close connection between educa- 
tion and politics. I wonder if in communist countries 
the school pupils could bring in party considerations in 
their day to day life and activities ; or perhaps this i5 
an idle question ; for in communist countries, I am told, 
no party besides the State is allowed to function, as 
there are no trade unions other than those approved by 
the State, 

But this was in passing; my main point is that 
education should be freed from party politics and that 
it should be made a non-party affair. We want this 
in order that our educational reconstruction may 
proceed smoothly and. properly, that the educational 
future of the country, the future education of the 
children of the nation, may be ensured of a 
dispassionate approach as far as possible. There are 
precedents for such an approach in the field of 
education. The passing of the Education Act in 
England in 1944 is an example in point. 

If education in this State could be made a non- 
party affair many of our problems could be more easily 
solved, I shall like to give you an example to illustrate 
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what I mean. Let us take the case of salary of 
teachers. No one would question that the salary we 
pay to our teachers is woefully inadequate and needs 
urgent revision. But when this question is made a 
party affair, every party appears to pitch its demands 
not with a view to equity and reason, but mainly with 
an eye to popular support. Under such circumstances 
we sometimes behave as if ours is not a free country 
and as if the people who are running the Government 
today are not our own people. 

Another example that occurs to my mind in this 
connection is likely to be misunderstood by some ; but 
in spite of this I shall cite it though not without some 
hesitation. For, unpalatable though it may be and 
perhaps unpopular among a large number of people, 
the truth must be clearly and boldly stated some time 
or other. 

In education in the lon 
counts and not 
for maintainin 


g run it is quality that 
quantity. It is therefore essential that 


g the quality of our educational system 
only the right type of teachers should be retained in 
our schools. If for this reason some of those, who have 
been there in the past, have to be diverted to some 
other avenues of employment, a hue and cry should not 
be raised in the name of education being in danger. 
Similarly, if for maintaining and raising the quality of 
education pupils have to be diverted, some to the 
academic and others to the non-academic types of 
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trange argument that there 
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examination poorly, he should be denied the privilege 
of going in for the next higher stage in the same ladder. 
Critics who maintain such a point of view do not realize 
the wastage of human efforts involved therein, as they 
do not see that in the long run such a policy is bound to 
react adversely on our entire national life and lead to 
greater frustration. They get popular backing no doubt 
as there is never a dearth of inconsiderate people to 
support them. 

The effect of the working of party politics on 
education is sure to plunge it further in the quagmire 
of mediocrity in which West Bengal today seems to 
have been landed. This fact will be only too patent to 
even a casual observer of present day life in Bengal. 

We have lost the leadership which we had enjoyed 
at one time and of which Gokhale had once spoken. 
We fondly quote him even today as if things still are 
as they were nearly half a century ago. Today we show 
originality perhaps only in internecine quarrels and in 
destructive activities. Fifty years ago Bengal enjoyed 
her leadership because she had leadership in the field 
of education. It is no good blaming others for this lost 
leadership. It will again come back to us if we can 
regain it in the field of education ; and this can be done 
if we as a people make a concerted effort forgetting all 
our affiliations to party, sect or religion. This is the 
reason why I am pleading for making education a non- 
party question, so that we may carry on the reconstruc- 
tion of the educational system of the State which has 
been long overdue. In this connection perhaps it is 
necessary to say, once for all, that Bengal should and 
must fall in line with the rest of India and that it should 
not be allowed, whether in the name of originality or 
for any other plausible reason, to deviate from what the 
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rest of India is doing. It has been necessary to sound 
this note of warning, because tendencies to the con- 
trary, tendencies which are essentially fissiparous in 
their nature, seem to be in the air. 

I have already spoken of the mediocrity which has 
stultified life in Bengal today in almost every sphere. 
It is my firm faith that only education can rescue us 
out of this quagmire. I also believe that your associa- 
tion can play a leading role in this great mission. 

Members of the West Bengal Headmasters’ Asso- 
ciation, God has placed you in a position of vantage 
and natural leadership in the field of education. Will 
you take advantage of this position and help in the 
reconstruction of education taking a broad point of 
view or will you allow your schools to continue in the 


humdrum manner in which th 


ey had been moving in 
the past ? 


Very few of our schools have a distinct ethos of 
their own, a personality and character, and so very few 


of them can aspire to build character in their pupils 
and educate them properly for being citizens of a great 
democracy. 


We are committed by our national consti- 
tution to build a democratic social order in this great 
country of ours. And in that great venture we want 
leadership, for democracy 


form of government, a con 
men of character and integrity. 
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shops which fail to take broad view of education, No 
wonder that they cannot either train leaders or even 
well-ordered ranks with potentialities for throwing up 
leadership in time. к 

A revised curriculum, a new syllabus, a new set of 
rules or even a reorganization of the structure of educa- 
tion will not bring out those qualities on which we can 
build the future edifice of our national life, as the proper 
organization of the school community based on mutual 
understanding, respect and regard will do. A little 
tinkering here and there will not achieve our purpose. 
I am pleading for a wholesale transformation of the 
entire life of the school so that the school may serve the 
purpose of education truly in all its connotations. In 
this great work you, the heads of the schools of Bengal, 
will have to give the lead. May God be with you, and 
give you strength and courage to do so. 
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THE MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTIONS 
IN SCHOOLS 


By the term ‘schools’ we here imply only Secondary 
schools and not Primary schools. For, at the Primary 
stage, notwithstanding views to the contrary, the only 
language that can be taught and used as the medium 
of instruction is the mother-tongue. The only exception 
to be allowed to this principle will be made in the case 
of undeveloped languages like some of the Adivasi 
languages or the language of an isolated minority group 
in the midst of a people speaking a language widely 
used, 


The Primary Stage 


We should remember in this connection that the 
duration of the Primary course, in the major areas of 
India, is still one of four years and not five years. The 
progress of Basic education with a five-year course is 
yet to be achieved. Moreover, even those who would 
introduce Hindi in non-Hindi speaking areas, would 
not, normally, advocate its introduction except in the 
last Basic school class i.e. in the fifth year of schooling. 
I am sure that no one questions, as far as the Primary 
stage is concerned, the validity of the position broadly 
outlined above. Even great enthusiasts for teaching 
a number of languages to our Primary school pupils, 
would not, I hope, introduce either Hindi or English 
at such an early stage as some would advocate, follow- 
ing the suggestions of Professor Penfield, the eminent 
Canadian neurologist, that certain aspects of languages 
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are best learnt early in life. Prof. Penfield gave a 
lecture on the subject in the Central Institute of Educa- 
tion, Delhi, when the present writer was its Principal, 
and as far as he understood, Dr. Penfield said that 
provided the right linguistic environment and the right 
type of teachers existed, it would not only be not diffi- 
cult for a child to leam a number of languages 
quite early in life, but, on the other hand it would 
indeed facilitate such learning. I remember that he 
even quoted the instance of his own children. The 
reader may, in the above paraphrasing of Dr. 
Penfield’s view underscore heavily the phrases ‘the 
right type of linguistic environment’ and ‘the right type 
of teachers’. As far as Dr. Penfield’s children were 
concerned, both the parents were not only highly 
educated, speaking a number of languages with ease 
and grace, but one of them was the recipient of the 
much coveted British honour—the Order of Merit. 
Even granting for a moment the desirability of teaching 
languages other than the mother-tongue as Dr. Penfield 
would have us do, how many schools could provide 
such ‘right type of teaching’ and ‘right type of linguistic 
environment’ ? Further, if it were easily practised as 
it is prescribed, why is not the practice used widely all 
over the world ? Must the poor Indian child be the 
guinea pig for an experiment like this the results of 
which are yet uncertain ? 

Let us be clear on one point about learning lan- 
guages, namely that except for the limited few for 
whom learning a language is undertaken just for the 
sake of learning it, for the majority of us, we learn a 
language because of its use, we want to use the langu- 
age in some form or other. If this principle is granted, 
we may next try to find out whether the principle can 
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help us in deciding which languages one may learn and 
when. : 

This principle of ‘use’ naturally points out that the 
first language to be learnt by a child should be its 
mother-tongue, the language of its mother and the 
language of its kith and kin, By means of this language 
he will hold the first commerce of thought and commu- 
nication with the people immediately outside itself, 
with its parents, brothers and sisters, with its own 
people. Gradually his other neighbours will come 
within his ambit of contact, Obviously the individual’s 
necessity will determine which language he will learn 
after his mother-tongue, say Bengali, whether it will be 
Assamese, Oriya or Hindi (or even Sanskrit if we take 
into consideration the cultural affinity) outside one’s 
own linguistic group. Through these contacts the 
child’s intellectual and emotional life will start growing 
and taking shape. It may be noted that the circle of 
contact is normally an ever-widening circle and in the 
the languages of his imme- 
an example, a Bengali child’s 
Hindi-speaking or Oriya or 
depending on the precise 
: Hindi comes in at this 


Returning to the 
growth of child’s self, 


and area is limited, generally speaking, at first to its 
family and its moh 
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child’s mobility at this stage is limited, its movement 
restricted. Roughly speaking, this stage continues (with 
wide individual differences) till about the tenth or 
eleventh year of life, and the next stage, namely that 
of early adolescence begins about then, the twelfth 
year of a child’s life. With his adolescence begins also 
the stage of Secondary education. His horizon widens, 
both mentally and physically. He forms new friends 
outside his family and develops new contacts. His 
neighbourhood now covers a fairly wide area. 


Adolescence 


Adolescence, it may be noted in passing, is divided 
into two sub-stages, early adolescence and later adole- 
scence. Many of our readers will note the ‘wander-lust’ 
of the child in the period of early adolescence. This has 
also been described as a period of 'sturmunddrang;' i.e., 
‘storm and stress’ compared to which later adolescence 
is a more equable period when the individual is, com- 
paratively speaking, settling down. During this period 
of adolescence both earlier and later, the integration of 
character proceeds as much apace as during the earlier 
period i.e. childhood; but whereas in childhood such 
integration is of a more pliable nature and somewhat of 
a fluid character, during adolescence such integration 
takes direction and shape to a greater extent. 

Hence it was quite in the fitness of things that the 
curriculum as originally recommended by the Indian 
Secondary Education Commission, provided for such 
integration of the curriculum with a number of core 
subjects as well as for some amount of specialisation for 
the individual's abilities and aptitudes. By the time 
the young person enters into the period of early adole- 
scence his horizon starts widening both the intellectual 
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place as well as outer emotional place ; and he needs a 
medium of expression to enable him to cope with this 
process of widening horizon effectively. Naturally what 
could be a better medium for this purpose than his own 
mother-tongue ? The Secondary Education Commis- 
sion recommended normally a three-language рго- 
gramme for every child going in for the Secondary 
course with provision for even an additional fourth 
language. The first language in this programme would 
be the mother-tongue, then Hindi, the language of 
inter-state communication and then English—a medium 
for international commerce of ideas and thought. The 
fourth language might be Sanskrit or an advanced 
course in English or any other modern language. 

The Commission also recommended a schéme of 
study of language which would enable those who did 
not want to study English to skip it altogether, at the 
same time enabling others who desired to study English 
to study it fairly well. Further, as already mentioned, 
it made a provision for studying English as an 
additional language. 

The advantage of the proposed arrangement was 
that under it everyone was not forced to study English. 
Travelling over India we had heard that a large 
percentage of failure in Secondary school certificate 
examination was due to failure in English. Candidates 
who had done well in other subjects failed because they 
failed in English. This failure is a well-known fact and 
one has to analyse the results of any recent Secondary 
school final examination to satisfy himself on the point. 
Today we are dubbing tens of thousands of boys and 
girls as failed students though they may have passed 
in all subjects except Englisl 3 

And yet many of the intelligentsia would demand 
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not only the retention of English in the Universities 
and Secondary schools, but also a high standard of 
English in all our institutions ! 


English as Medium 

Let us for a moment pause here to consider what 
this insistence is costing us. If we are to retain a high 
standard of attainment in English (did we ever have 
any high standard at all? опе may question), we must 
give more time for it and begin teaching it much earlier 
than our national scheme would permit. According to 
this national scheme accepted all over the country, 
English is to be introduced in the post-Primary stage. 
In spite of this, attempts are being made to circumvent 
the provision in a curious manner. And all this is 
encouraged by the oft-repeated references to falling 
English standards in season and out of season as if it is 
a great national calamity. I shall give an example. In 
Bengal excepting in Calcutta, English cannot be taught 
in the Primary stage but in Calcutta English can be 
introduced even in class II. People are questioning, 
why this invidious distinction between the city and the 
countryside ? If English is good for the city children, 
why is it not so for the rural children as well ? 

This encouragement of English is having another 
effect on our educational system. A number of schools 
are coming into existence— modern schools, whose 
sole claim perhaps for being called ‘modem’ is their 
provision for early teaching of English and the use of 
the English medium for teaching all sorts of subjects. 
I have watched at close quarters some of the products 
of such schools who get a smattering knowledge of 
English with some facility to use it in speaking and very 
little else, This is only natural if they have to learn 
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everything through the medium of a language but half 
understood. 

In this we are repeating a folly of the past which 
in the old days had cost us heavily. Till about fifty 
years ago English was the medium of instruction in this 
country in the ‘English’ and *'Anglo-Vernacular' schools. 
The present writer was a victim of the system to some 
extent and he distinctly remembers the woes and 
worries of the students of those days. Fortunately for 
himself he partly escaped from such worries as he had 
begun his education in a school which used his mother- 
tongue as the medium of instruction, After completing 
about what would be equivalent to six years of school- 
ing today, he came to a Zilla School where not only 
English but history, geography, mathematics and all 
other subjects were taught in English. Most of his 
fellow students could hardly follow the lessons though 
a majority of them had studied all along in this ‘English 
School’ as compared to his old ‘vernacular’ school and 
naturally they did the only thing that these poor crea- 
tures could do—they crammed and memorised and their 
results were in most cases poor beyond imagination. 

No wonder Lord Curzon 
capacity of the Indian mind. 
to the credit of Lord Curzon was the abolition of 
English as the medium in the lower classes. This will 
remain as one of the best things in Lord Curzon’s 
Resolution on the Educational Policy of 1904, We may 
also pay our tribute to the first Indian Vice-Chancellor 
of an Indian University, Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, who 
was one of the first to raise a strong voice’ of protest 
against the current practice of neglecting the mother- 
tongue. In the National Council of Education, 
Rabindranath Tagore and others showed how Bengali 


spoke of the memorising 
Among the good things 
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could be effectively used as the medium of instruction 
right up to the collegiate stage even in teaching tech- 
nical subjects. 

Another disastrous effect of this undue emphasis 
on maintenance of a high standard in English has been 
the disproportionately large amount of time in the time- 
table devoted to that one subject only to the great 
detriment of the other remaining subjects. As if it is 
not necessary to maintain standards in other subjects 
as well! A reference to the time-table of any High 
school would indicate clearly this lack of balance be- 
‘tween different subjects. The effect of this is also 
clearly reflected in the final results which indicate that 
we fail to maintain standards not only in English but 
in all other subjects. 

One may ask, in a nationally organised system of 
education what, would be the standard of a language 
which occupies a position analogous to that held by 
English in our scheme of languages? The present 
writer cannot help narrating an experience he had 
many years ago while studying in England, He had 
received a letter in French which he wanted to read 
but being himself a poor reader in French he requested 
an English friend of his who was a public school man 
and who had studied French in his school days to do 
that for him. The friend confessed that he could not 
read it then and there but that he would have to give 
the translation the next day after he had consulted his 
books. Perhaps we should not generalise from this case. 
But the fact remains that the mastery of a modern 
foreign language has not been universally recognised as 
the hallmark of Secondary education anywhere and that 
we would be unwise if we demanded it in this country, 

The writer also remembers having seen letters 
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written by millionaire businessmen of Japan writing 
poor but clear English and speaking the language 
equally poorly. Shall we then demand that all students 
in Secondary schools are to learn English to enable, 
them not only to read it but also to hold conversation 
in it? Let us be honest and confess to ourselves that 
natural opportunities for holding conversation in 
English are few and far between, 


Teaching through the Mother Tongue 


Here I must once more repeat what I have already 
said earlier by implication, it would be a huge national 
waste to demand a good standard of English from every 
student going in for Secondary education. It is the 
birth-right of every Indian boy and a girl to receive 
Secondary education through his or her mother tongue. 
If we must teach English to some of them for scientific 
and technical education it would be a far better thing 
to organise a pre-university course of a year or even 
two for those who would desire such education. One 
may concentrate in that period solely on English and I 
have no doubt that even in conversation he would 
attain a passable standard, As I have previously said . 
all the Western scholars of Sanskrit learnt the language 
in the post-Secondary school stage. At that stage of 
mental growth there will be Sure motivation which 


always determines the quality of attainment, This 
arrangement would obvi 


English as is being gi 
knowledge of our Seconda 


"mediate leadership will generally come from those who 
will have read in our Primary and Secondary schools 
and whose mental and linguistic horizon will comprise 
their neighbours outside their own State but inside the 
country. Other leaders whose number will be limited 
to that of the intermediate class leaders will deal with 
problems not only in a national perspective but with an 
international background if and when needed. They 
will have the benefit of not only Secondary education 
but also of Higher education of diverse types. They 
need besides their mother-tongue and Hindi, a medium 
for international commerce of ideas and thought. Here 
English comes handy for us Indians because of our long 
contact with England. But one should not debar the 
use of French, German, Spanish, Chinese or Russian or 
for that matter any other foreign language for this 
purpose of international contact. 

It would therefore appear clearly that in the 
Secondary schools the only language which could 
legitimately be the medium is the mother-tongue. It 
is unfortunate that some of the Indian languages like 
some of the Adivasi languages cannot be just now used 
in this manner. For them I would even recommend a 
year or two of interregnum in specially organised 
language schools teaching regional languages. Such 
schools should devise special techniques of quick learn- 
ing. This should not at all be difficult as we saw during 
the war when even ordinary American private soldiers 
could learn difficult languages like Chinese, Burmese so 
quickly and effectively as to use it for life and death 


struggles. 
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